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OFFICE ( NO. 1, BARCLAY ST., TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
( DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 





Go Correspondents. 


* Observer.”—Glad to hear from you again, and that you are to be herve to see the 
atch. The “ evidence” shall be forthcoming. s . 

OT aon $10 was invested in Limerick Hooks of O’Shaughnessy’s Bend, which 

were forwarded by Harnden’s Express on Tuesday last, addressed to care of J. W. & 

ys 4 ‘coafidential” note of the Sth instant. “Mums 

4 of M.—Have received your ‘‘coafidential” note of the Sta instant. Mums 

eo Ti Will write the instant we receive aletter from J., which we daily look for 


+ }” ° ¥ 
the i *__Let us have that “ Terrapin Hunt in the Pine-woods.” : 
“ Peter,” New Orleans.—Much obliged for your letter. Why don’t you contribute 


rour quote -entures ‘“‘ by flood and field ?” 
yor de tarius.”—Delighted ‘A hear from you again, and to see you in such spirits. 
Your hint about a new “ daily” has been suggested before, but think of “ Yellow Jack !” 
Do write frequently. . } 

Mr. Edwards’ b. g. Daniel Webster, won a $100 purse on 14th June, 1837, two mile 
heats under the saddle, on the Hunting Park Course, beatiag Lady Washington, Star- 
nard, and Chucklehead. He was ridden by Jas. Hamill, and won in 5:45—9:46. Vide 
“§, of the T.” of July 1, and 22, 1837. ; ] 

“Glaucus,” a new correspondent, has joined our “ new Philadelphia contributor” in 
giving ‘‘ double and twisted -—,” to the ‘‘ Young ’Un,” and “ Limbrick,” about their 
modes of trout ey etc. Good enough for ’em! If the ‘“ Young ’Un” keeps his 
temper, we shall see fun before the season is over. ‘‘ Glaucus” is a queer old file, and 
we are antazingly taken with his style ; we saw “a first-rate notice in the Boston Morn- 
ing Post,” of him, the other day, and hope our friend Col. G © will not be so ‘‘ hide- 
bound” as to keep him all to himself. What in the world has become of our “ new 
Philadelphia contributor ?” Is he at work boring a hole in that bucket, *‘ unpainted, of 
course 7?” 

E. M.—Lord Berners’ Phosphorus won the Derby of 1837, Caravanrunning 2d. There 
were 131 subscribers ; seventeen started. , 

J.R. of E. D.—Your favor was duly received. If you back your opinion you can 
make more than the worth of your cotton-crop—provided “ the Big Mare” wins. q 

J. H. H.—A South Carolina subscriber writes that you have “set him back smartly,” 
in the way of economizing his tailor’s bill; “ buttons on his jaeket clean gone,” he 
8 





ays. 
J. M. R.—Have sent you such of the back numbers as we have remaining, to complete 
your files. 

“ W.S. H. of U.S. A.—You must not fail to let us know “ all about” the shooting, and 
fishing, and all that,at Fort Jesup, La. If you see the author of the “ Florida Jour- 
nal,” suggest to him to write his sketches so that each shall appear perfect in itself, like 
the ‘‘ Hoganstophel Story.” 

“Ataconvivial meeting a day or two since, (in Baltimore), S. rose from the table, 
and offered a sufficient excuse for ‘tearing himself away :’ his friend B., grieved to be 
deprived for any length of time of the society of so jolly a fellow, offered to bet him, by 
way of an inducement to draw him back as soon as possible, a dozen of wine to two do- 
zen, that he would not return within a specified tine. §S. did return within the named 
time, and claimed the dozenwine_ B., on his part, claims—for the benefit of the company 
—the two dozenfromS. Which lost the bet?” Answer—S.; “according to New York 
Rules.” 

F. C, Jones, Esq., of the “ meray Democrat,” will oblige us by giving the rightful 
credit, occasionally, to this paper, otherwise we shall oblige him. ‘‘ Jones’s Fight” and 
other original stories in this paper he appropriates with no acknowledgment whatever, 
and we see that he announces * Daddy Biggs’s Scrape. He will be made to “ holler” 
as loud as his name-sake Colonel Dick Jones, if we ever get after him with a sharp 
stick. 

Mr. H.—Black Maria’s first race was against Col. Johnson’s br. c. Brilliant, which 
came off over the Union Course, L. L., on 3d Oct., 1529—two mile heats, for $5600 a 
side. 

W. R.—Your “ Buying a Horse” is not quite up to the mark, if designed for a humor- 
ous sketch. If you were detailing your experience in purchasing horses, it would not 
be amiss. Read the ‘“ Fancy Horse Trade” again, and try once more. 

J. W. K.—Your Irish-Indian [not “ Israel-Indian,” like George Jones’s tragedy of Te- 
cumseh,] sketch is accepted. 

H. K. T.—Your letter was received and the enclosure mailed on Wednesday. — 

Original articles were published in last Saturday’s “ Spirit,” from the pens of no less 
than five editors and two ex-editors in town or country. There’s immortality for you! 

T. B. T. now again at N. O.—Why don’t you enquire for a letter at the “ Pic.” office ? 

Much obliged for the extract from the ‘‘ Creole.” 

“ Trebla.”—The “ Gazette” was received too late for publication this week. 

‘““N.of Arkansas,” ditto. That isa capital idea of yours—we mean the sketches 

of men and horses. Will write you in a day or two. 

Among the passengers in the “ Great Western,” which arrived here on Wednesday 
last, was Henry Inman, Esq., the eminent artist, of this city. His friends will be de- 
lighted to hear that he is looking as fresh as paint! 

“The Masked Pedestrian at New Orleans”—a capital contribution by an officer of 
the U. $8. Army, in this harbor, is unavoidably omitted this week. 

Also, a peculiarly appropriate communication for the season, on “‘ The Miseries of 
having Half a House,” by ‘“‘ The Old ?Un.” 

Also, ‘‘ The Horned Glencoe Filly”—a reply to ‘ D.” of Nashville—by “ Sagittarius.” 

M. 8. M.—We expect your Setter in town this morning, in time for the Charleston 
packet of to-day. 

E. S. of P-How about the Pointer and Mastiff of which we wrote you? We trust 
the dreadful conflagration in your city has not hit you hard. Write us. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Gans, Rifles, and Pistols, 

hishing Tackle, 





Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engrayings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 
Etc., etc., etc. 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 


turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wu. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 


Where a choice or transit by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1845. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 

OR SALE—A single-cylinder Napier Printing-machine, nearly new, with all the 
latest improvements, registering apparatus, &c., bed 50 by 32, will print 1800 per hour 
—can be had on accommodating terms: say 6, 12, 18, and 24 months, provided the security 

is ample. . 
Or a double-cylinder machine, bed 31} by 50, will print 2500 per hour. The machine 
is in good working order, having recently undergone a thorough repair. The owner 
will sell either of the above machines on easy terms. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) to 

March 22 tf ICHARDS & Co., Printers, New York. 
P. S.—A double medium Adams press, or a large-sized Hand Press, will be taken in part 
payment. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. ; 

Mr, Javies G. Mounvarn is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due, 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘ Spirit of the Times.’? Our frienas there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 
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SHCGOTING EXPEDITION TO THE TEXAS PRAIRIES, 
BY G. W. KENDALL AND OTHERS. 
New Orveans, April 3, 1845. 

Dear * Spirit.”—The steam-ship ‘‘ New York” leaves our city this 
morning, carrying as passengers a party of gentlemen bound on a genuine 
sporting expedition. For some weeks their plans have been maturing, 
grave consultations being held daily at the ‘‘ St. Charles,” as to the route 
to be pursued, the nature of the equipments requisite, and the style of horse 
likely to be most serviceable in chasing buffalo. At last all their plans 
have been matured, and this morning they set forth for a tour upon the 
prairies. 

The party consists of Count Zonpoa1, a Hungarian gentleman, Mr. Wave, 
an Englishman travelling for pleasure, SrepuHen Wurtney, Jr., (son of 
Mr. Whitney, of your city,) and your friend Kenpatu, of the “ Picayune.” 
They were to have accompanied by Count D’ Orranre and Oe 
Buu, but accideats and unavoidable engagements prevented this accession 
to the party. 

Mr. Kendall, I believe, projected the expedition, as he is not yet rid of 
his roviag propensities. However, the route these gentlemen propose to 
follow is by no means so bold or so hazardous as that of the Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition. Leaving here for Galveston, they will thence proceed by San 
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they reach Austin, by accessions of Texan gentlemen fond of prairie sports. take him tobe one of Srerson’s purveyors. SoulofCurisropHer Nortu!! 


At Austin, or in the vicinity, they will make an effort to engage the services 
of a sufficient number of friendly Delawares to ensure them good sport, as 
well as additional security. Thence they move at once into the heart of 
the buffalo region, each man bent on slaughter. Proceeding due north in 
the pursuit of their game, they will traverse the prairies between Austin 
and the Cross Timbers, pass through the latter and then strike, probably, 
for Fort Washita on Red River. Continuing their northern course, they 
propose to visit the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Creek nations, and will strike 
the Arkansas somewhere above Fort Gibson. Thence they will return by | 
the way of the river home. Is not this a very pretty plan for a flying cam- 
paign of a couple of months ? 

The party are mounted, every man of them, on the most terribly high- 
bred cattle. I presume they intend to give chase to that “‘ white horse” if 
they get sight of him. The Ex-Santa Fé Prisoner, not to be out-stripped 
this time, bought a chesnut gelding, by Leviathan or Glencoe out of Clara 
Howard by Barefoot, for his hunter. He is ‘‘ a smart chunk” of a horse. 
They go loaded down with rifles, heavy buffalo pistols and Colt’s revolvers. 
The four gentlemen alone, with their servants, would make a fair skrim- 
mage with the Camanches, armed as they are; but they will not be unat- 
tended besides. I fancy, however, they will commit much more havoc | 
among the buffalo, than among the wandering tribes of the desert. | 

I know not whether these particulars may interest, or be even new to | 
you. I take much interest, I confess, myself, in the matter. It seems ~ 
me a very spirited and manly project, promising at once pleasure, excite- | 
ment, and health. 








Think of a peck of ‘ 4ngle-worms.” Is it Dame Juliana Berners, who 
says ‘‘as the trout is the prince of fysshes so the catchynge of him (with a 
fly of course) is the most royal of sports.” 

How can a man who has once felt the glorious thrill of a “‘rise” (and he 
who has not is no Angler,) go to work in cold blood with a worm? Bah! 
‘** the offence is rank.” 

There may possibly be cases when bottom fishing (for Trout) is excusable. 
For instance, if at short notice on a sunshiny day in July, not a breath of air 
stirring, the thermometer at 96° in the shade, some fair friend lays her com- 
mands on you to furnish a brace of fish for her first course. Then, ex ne- 


_cessitate, one may resort to the murderous arts gloried in by ‘* Limbrick ” 


and the ‘* Young ’Un,”’—arts which, except on these rare occasions, had 
better be left to truant schoolboys and bumpkins, aside from their haying by 
a wet day. Now spinning a minnow is une autre chose entirely, and from 
the dexterity it requires, and its exciting nature, it is worthy the attention 
of the most chivalrous of Fly fishers. Particularly when the water is 


subsiding after a freshet, and is too dark for a fly, an old ’un, with the 


** proper appliances,” stationed at the foot of a riffle (Angleci, ripple), will 


soon kill a basket full—always provided they are there. 


The weather thus far this season has been very favorable for fishing ; 
warm, with but little rain—no floods. I have discovered some soft places, 
and have had one or two good days amongst the denizens of the stream, of 
which you may hear hereafter, if agreeable. 

There is in the West here a capital fisherman—a North of Ireland man 


And I look forward to some sketches of the exploits, to! one who shows by the way he handles a rod and about forty feet of line, 


be recorded in the “ Picayune” or the ‘ Spirit of the Times,” with eager | more or less, that he has in days past whipped Bann and Blackwater, ‘* non 


curiosity. Ifthis letter, or the materials of it, can be made available to you, | sine gloria,’”—and salmon, too. 


use itin any way. Yours, A Constant READER. 





THE LAST HEAT OF FASHION AND PEYTONA. 





Written for the New York “ Spirit of the Times” by “ Sagittarius,” of Louisiana. 


THE HORSES AND THEIR RIDERS. 

The signal calls—they’re mounted now, 
And deem ye not the fearless brow, 

- The lip compressed, the daring eye, 
Might well become the bearing high 
Of Hero, when the fight is near, 
With all of hope and nought of fear ? 
And they, the steeds of high descent, 
On whom the eyes of all are bent, 
How seem they? Not with flashing eye, 
With arched neck, or head thrown high, 
Pawing the earth, with hoof upreared 
As when the war trump’s blast is heard— 
Nay, calm and mild, and gentle, too, 
As the young bride, when hope is new; 
And lightly o’er the sands, I ween, 
Pass they, as if no footstep seen. 


THE RACE. 
Hark ! ’tis the signal, and like one 
That’s formed of two, they’re gone! they’re gone! 
There is no space between them yet, 
Like sisters when the dance is set; 
With flying feet across the sand 
They speed, yet still linked hand in hand ; 
Three miles are passed, and yet no space 
‘* Divides them in the rushing race.” 
The fourth mile comes! the heart stands still! 
No time have we to live! The thrill 
Of death suspense, is in our veins, 
To know who first shall break the chains— 
Yet see! the Vorthern Mare hath past! 
One deep drawn breath from all that vast 
Assemblage, well proclaimed aloud 
The high wrought hope of the Northern crowd. 
°Twas deep, not long—one instant’s space 
Was light upon each Northern face. 
The heel hath touched, and stride for stride— 
The Southern Mare is by her side! 
Bold rider, of the fearless North, 
Think of thy former fame and worth, 
Could thy steed speak like his whose fall 
His courser told by Illion’s wall, 
She’d cry, ‘* Oh, do not spare me now, 
Wreath but this trophy round my brow! 
Clasp, clasp me tightly up the hill, 
S pare not for blood, ’twas made to spill; 
With man and horse, all know and feel 
That gentle biood fears not the steel. 
‘Thy grandsire’s shield shall show no blot, 
After to-day ‘out damned spot ;’ 
My father’s titles vest in me, 
And thou, too, art a joint ‘ Trustee.’ 
Think how he’d madden, should they go 
To the haught house of fierce ‘ Glencoe !’” 
Ride, Barney, ride! oh, think but how 
The Southern hopes are on thee now! 
Think, Barney, of the sunny eyes 
Our dames have brought to warm the skies, 
Of the sad North! See to that thrill, 
Yon cheek is pale, yon heart is still, 
And if its cherished hope be slain, 
Alas! ’twill never beat again. 
*Tis the last stretch and yet no space, 
Still speed they on the desperate race ! 
Ah! lovers in the locked embrace, 
With eye to eye, and face to face, 
With lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
Were far more easy torn apart. 
Thundering they come! oh heaven, ’tis done! 
One faultering stride, ’tis lost and won, 
And far and wide through the listening air 
Rang the wild hurrah! for the Southern Mare! 
Frankuin, La., March 27, 1845. SAGITTARIUS. 





ARTIFICIAL TROUT FLIES vs. GROUND BAIT. 

Dear P.—‘‘ Doomed for a term to wander ” throuzh some of the wildest 
country in the western part of the State, many weary hours have been cheered 
by the “ Spirit,” fowarded to me by a judicious friend in town. As the 
warm south winds of April seem to have setall your fishing correspondents 
on the rise, shut up in the lowest kind of a ‘tone horse” tavern with an abun- 





When not fishing, he occupies his time in 


| making rods and tackle for sale. His rods, though not equal in finish to 


those coming from the hands of Mesdames Coun & UsTeENson, or our 
friend Conroy, kill most savagely. His flies are modern. He has built 
me a few dozen Cofland’s Professors, Sam Slick, &c., with which yeoman’s 
service is to be done this season. If I should find my way back to Gotham, 
you shall have the pleasure of throwing a few of them. 

<ditors know (or are expected to know) everything ;—can’t you inform 
your readers of some plan by which fish can be kept fresh after they are 
caught (don’t say anything about the “‘ unpainted” bucket ‘ with a hole in 
the top.”) When at a distance from one’s friends it is unpleasant not to be 
able to bring or send home one’s trophies. 

Yours in a trout stream up to the eyes, 

April 4th, 1345. 

P.S. The ** Young ’Un” mentions “ Messer” as one of the Boston 
tackle makers. Being in the Athens of America, sadly in want of some 
flies, I dropped in to the aforesaid Messer’s one morning, strolling up 
Washington street, and enquired of the person in attendance whether he 
had any Artificial Flies? ‘‘ Oh yes,” said he, ‘‘some of the kest kind of 
Spanish Flies! /’ And rushing to another part of the shop, after the ve- 
ritable cantharides, as I supposed, he produced a bunch of rusty looking 
hackles—black, red, and grey. I picked out a few, but never tried them 
for fear they might produce stranguey, or an improper excitement amongst 
the fish. 


GLAUCUs. 





ANOTHER LETTER TO “ FRANK FORESTER.” 
From C. E. in tHe “ Nationa Pivot.” 

My dear Frank.—I must give you a good, strong reminiscence, no wishy- 
washy stuff, but a real stiff one—so here’s to you. 

On the banks of Lake Ontario stand Big Sodus, Little Sodus, Port Bay, 
Red Creek and some other localities, famous for ducks, and geese, and 
brandt, and snipe, woodcocks, curlews, plovers, cum multis aliis,, that 
would each make a sportsman’s ideal mouth water, plentifully liquid. 
There, Frank, there, 

“Or ere decay’s effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where beauty lingers”— 
In the vernacular, ‘‘ when I wasa young man, and the girls sot considerable 
by me,” I used to camp out, and shanty out, and out, without camping or 
shantying. There is a great place along there. See it! 

Swamp, swamp, swamp, then a hill where stunded red cedars have en- 
deavoured to live for centuries without trying to grow. Then an Island, 
where the tall forest tree is closely embraced by the climbing vine, and the 
soil is carpeted by the tangled creeper, intermixed with moss at the root of 
the trees. Then the wintergreen with its red berry, and the spicy shrub, 
and the old knarled, knotty trunk, beautiful in his absolute deformity. 
Then the marsh, with its lily-pads, and its weeds, and its miasma—redo- 
lent of ducks and rails, and mud-hens. 

Oh, Christ! it is a ony | sight to see, 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land. 
I won’t continue, but ‘* Fruits of fragrance,” eh? What fragrance can com- 
pare with that of the discharged gun that has killed a duck on the wing 
with each barrel ? 
“ The trees, like aged folks, all bare and naked stand, 
And each as for revenge, to heaven doth raise a withered hand.” 
And if Drayton had seen a western girdling, he could not have bettered 
these lines. Amongst these trees, I half shantied, with Judge Grant, of 
Oswego. Peter D. Hugunin, who is now shooting grouse back of Southport, 
Wisconsin, backed out, and went to a log house. We staid and built a lit- 
tle shed that would just protect our guns and heads. The heavens were 
opened, and the rain came down—our fire was extinguished, and when the 
rose of the watering-pot ebove was closed, a coat of ice enveloped every 
stick, and we were obliged to finish the night fireless ; but previous to that 
time, Jove Omnipotent, “‘ Rubente dextera,” sent down a messenger, who 
peeled the bark off from an old hemlock stub, and scattered it over Grant 
and myself, sleeping, innocent, unharmed. 

Frank, Frank, a great dinner is good, a feather bed is soft; but here we 
were sleeping amid luxuries that you have never dreamed of. The cobble 
stones (the shingles of the beach) were our feathers—logs that might have 
come from Lake Superior, were our pillows. The brisk lightning was the 
torch that lit up our mighty apartment. The loud thunder was our music, 
and the darkness, thicker than the Egyptian ignorance that encompasses 
you in relation to Western sports, brought sleep to our eyelids, amid sleet 
and rain and hail. 

Now talk of comfort and luxury! Man, you are yet burning bricks in 
Egypt, without straw. We underwent more comfort that night, than you 
ever did in awhole life. It stands apart and by gO anny to be wor- 
shipped, like a beautiful woman. Notto be forgotten, like love. So beau- 
tiful, that we almost fear it was not virtue. 

But these are material sensualities, after all—Can we not get up some 
immaterial ones? You and the “ Spirit” and I? If Hawes were yet alive 
he could. But stones and trees, and such luxuries, are all material. Then 
‘“‘ let us ponder boldly,” and think of an Indian heaven, where the mind 
may hunt, and shoot, and fish, with unconstrained, everlasting joy. But 





dance of the evening (time) on hand, I venture to endeavour to assist your 
Philadelphia correspondent with “ a kick occasional ” at that very “Young” 
and very green “‘’Un” who illuminates Roxbury. The ‘ Young’? Un” 
should improve his knowledge of the noble art by a voyage to the Banks in 
aPlymouth schooner. Pulling up a cod line with a pound of lead on it 
would suit him precisely! That ‘*Commodore Lrasrick,” too, who makes 


' 
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then we must be a trifle material, for we must have a body to shoot and 
fish with, and ‘ 

I break, for I am running too far into theology and metaphysics, and 
those fine arts, and certain remembrances of the catechism, or creed, come 
over me, and [ call to mind the words “ resurrection of the body, resump- 
tion of specie payment, and life everlasting”—and they fill me with gloom. 
Never mind, Frank ; we worship Diana, and she was pure, and a huntress, 





| and we may hope that in after life, she will find us in business, not as minions 


; such bloody work on “‘ the Cape,” appears to be one of the “‘ groundlings ” of the moon, but as her foresters, where birds do most abound. 
A itonio de Bexar to Austin. Their numbers will probably be swelled ere —a regular bottom dredger; he has a Fulton Market air about him, and I | 
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A (TAME) BE R STORY. 

“ ~# ER.” co! in advance from “‘ The Chronicles of Pine- 

Anvenrynr or & Si arm bribe press of Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, by the author 
of ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


Mr. Eveenrus Aveustus Van Scork was born somewhere “ down 
east,” but for the purpose of the sketch which we are about to give ofa 
single incident of his life—an incident the more important for the influence 
it exerted upon his subsequent career—it is not material that we should 
state precisely where or when. Suffice it, he had been trained up “in the 
way he should go,” and had been sent forth into the world to seek his for- 
tune, with the fervent admonitions of a pious mother, who concluded her 
long dissertation upon matters and things in general, with the solemn in- 
junction—*‘ But Eugenius Augustus, dear, whatever yon do, be a good boy 
and go to meeting every Sunday ,”—to which he replied that he would be 
certain to do so. 

Mr. Van Scoik’s talents had been devoted to mercantile pursuits—not on 
his own account, it is true, but on account of his health, which had been 
delicate from his youth—and he now gave himself out as a professional 
salesman, in which capacity he had made his appearance in Pineville 
with Mr. Harley’s latest importation of new goods from New York. He 
was a tall, chalky-complexioned, crane-built, gosling-looking youth, with 
a very prominent beak, and eyesaskew. The nose stuck ‘right out,” and 
there was no help for it, but he managed to hide the slight obliquity 
in the setting of his visual organs, by means of a pair of large-bowled silver 
spectacles, with green glasses, which he wore under pretext of weakness. 

Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik was a polite, good-natured, Miss-Nancy 
sort of a young gentleman, and of course soon acquired great popularity 
among the elderly ladies, to whom he always warranted his goods not to 
fade, tear, or wear out, and was certain to throw in the thread and little 
things, even if he had to thumb it a small amount in the measurement of 
the yards to make up for his generosity. The young ladies, too, thought 
Mr. Harley’s new “ store-keeper” a ‘‘ dreadful nice young man, if he didn’t 
have such a horrid nose,” and the community, generally, who had heard 
his psalm-singing, and noted his punctual attendance at church, every 
Sunday morning, had marked him down as a very proper young man, not- 
withstanding his nose; and Parson Storrs had been heard to speak of him 
as an example worthy of imitation by the young men of Pineville. 

But Mr. Van Scoik struggled against a besetting temptation unknown to 
any but himself. If he had an inveterate, unconquerable ‘ propensity for 
anything in the world,” it was for shooting robins. He delighted in a shot- 
gun that wouldn’t kick much, and a bird that would sit, and he never look- 
ed out upon the sky, but his soul panted to be away in the fields with bag 
and gun. He dreamed of shooting all night, and he ruminated on the sub- 
ject all the day. He had not taken a hunt since he left home—he had been 
so busy in the store—and he determined to have one “ fair shake” at the 
birds, even if he had to go on Sunday. If the truth must be told, he had 
grown so loose in his morals, under the influence of our vertical sun, that 
he began to entertain very little reverence for those holy ordinances, which, 
in his youth, he had been taught to obey, and he was only deterred from the 
commission of what he would once have regarded as an almost unpardon- 
able sin, by the fear of detection. There was now nothing very shocking 
to him in the violation of the Sabbath—but he would not have had anybody 
to see him on that day with a gun in his hands, for any consideration. He 
was not long, however, in devising a plan by which he was enabled to in- 
dulge his propensity without incurring the risk of being discovered by those 
whose good opinion he was so anxious to retain. 

Accordingly, one beautiful Sunday afternoon, Mr. Eugenius Augustus 
Van Scoik sallied forth from his boarding-house, and walked yravely along 
the main street until he reached the edge of the woods, where he was met 
by a little negro boy whom he had engaged to carry his gun, game-bag, &c., 
out of town. Finding all right, he dismissed the boy, charging him to be 
sure to meet him there at sun-down, to take charge of his gun and game. 
It was the beginning of autumn, and the scene was lovely to behold—the 
leaves had not yet began to fall, but the chill night-winds had delicately 
tinged the foliage with every variety of hue, which were soon to deepen 









into those bright colors which give such variegated beauty to the southern | 


landscape. As we have said, it was a lovely evening—no cloud obscured 
the sky, a gentle breeze played through the branches of the trees, and the 
song of birds mingled with the faint tones of the distant church-bell. 


such a scene, and he felt ill at ease when he remembered the fourth com- 
mandment,—endorsed as it was by a doting mother’s admonition,—and re- 
flected that he was in the very act of violating that sacred mandate. But 
he endeavored to silence the chidings of an awakened conscience, as he 
charged his piece, and meditated death to all the wild fowl that might 
chance to come within, gun-shot of him—especially robins 


He had proceeded but a short distance when he espied a mocking-bird 


perched upon the branch of a tree, pouring forth its song in its wildest | 


strain of native melody. ‘* Stop!” whispered Mr. Van Scoik to himself— 
‘* there’s a shot.” Creeping up to a convenient distance, he raised his gun 
and fired—away flew the bird, exceedingly terrified, but unharmed. 
‘* That’s curious,” said he to himself—*‘I had a first-rate aim.” Having 
reloaded, he looked around foran object at which to shoot. <A robin next 
attracted his attention—his heart beat double-quick, and his breath was 
susy eided while he crept cautiously up—he was about to pull the trigger 
when away flew the bird! Heclenched his tee:h hard together, but said 
nothing, as he brought his gun down from his face. He saw the bird light 
at a short distance, and hastened in pursuit. His second attempt, however, 
proved as unsuccessful as the first—he snapped two or three times, and 
when his gun did go off, the robin went off too. ‘‘ Darnation !” petulantly 
exclaimed Mr. Van Scoik, (putting the emphasis on ation,) as he reloaded 
his gun—* that’s tew bad !” 
game, but his firing had disturbed the Sabbath quiet of the place, and the 
alarmed inhabitants had fled. 

Mr. Eugenius Augustus directed his steps into the open woods that lay 
before him. As he approached a small clump of chinkapin bushes, he 
heard a slight rustling among the leaves. He advanced cautiously, peering 
into the thicket, walked round to the other side, and looked closer. He 
was about toabandon the search, when out flew a large red-headed wood- 
cock, and before he could raise his gun to his face, the saucy bird was far 
away, chuckling at a tremendous rate, as if in derisionof his pursuer. The 
circumstance was exceedingly aggravating to our sportsman, and he resolvy- 
ed to be more cautious in future. 

He had proceeded but a short distance, when, in another cluster of bush- 
es, he heard something moving. ‘I'll not be bamboozled this time,” 
whispered Mr. Van Scoik, as he brought up his gun and advanced cau- 
tiously at “present arms.” He had passed half round the thicket, and with 
his finger on the trigger, was squatting low, that he might the better see 
in, when suddenly a large bear sprang from the bushes directly towards 
him! ‘The gun dropped from his hands—there was a loud scream of ter- 
ror, and the next moment Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik and the bear 
were testing their speed in a foot race through the woods. He had never 
dreamed of starting such game so near town, and the sudden surprise having 
seized upon his legs, they bore him off at their utmost speed. 
horror, he remembered the fable in the spelling-book, but he had no faith 
in ‘acting *possum”—he cast one look behind—his grim pursuer was 
close upon him—the next moment he had grasped the trunk of a sapling 
aid was climbing for dear life. 

He did not dare to look below until he had ascended some fifteen or twenty 
feet; he then ventured to reconnoitre his foe, when, to his utter conster- 
nation, he beheld bruin hugging the trunk of a large tree, which, not till 


then, he discovered grew close by the side ofthe one he was upon. He} 


watched the movements of the bear with increasing terror, and when he 
saw him rapidly ascending, and cbserved his huge claws and frightful 
tusks, he began to imagine himself torn to pieces by the ferocious animal. 
Bruin had nearly reached him, when he consulted his safety by moving 
higher up. He had ascended until the sapling bent with his weight, and 
he could go no higher. He looked beneath and the bear was fast approach- 
ing! What was to be done? To descend was certain death—and to re- 
main promised a no better fate. The bear was soon opposite him, and with 
an awfulgrin, that showed al! his teeth at once, he extended his paw tow- 


ards Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik, who, witha convulsive shudder, | 


drew himself into the smallest possible compass, and clung close to the 
oppesite side of the tree, by which means he barely escaped the sharp 
claws ofthe animal. Rather than undergo the agony of such close encoun- 
ter with his grim antagonist, Mr. Van Scoik resolved upona change of po- 
sition, and relaxing his grasp, descended a few feet. Bruin soon placed 
himself directly opposite, and again renewed his doubtful salutations. Up 
went Mr. Van Scoik, and up went the bear. We will not attempt to des- 
cribe the looks exchanged between them, nor the peculiar sensations of 
our sportsman, under the circumstances—as the saying is, ‘they may be 
better imagined than described.” . 

Thus the parties remained, with occasional slight variations of attitude, 
for some time, until the bear, probably becoming fatigued, gradually des- 
cended to the ground. Hope revived within the bosom of Mr. Eugenius Au- 
gustus Van Scoik. Now, thought he, if he will only go away. But bruin 
was not to be got rid _ofso easily—instead of taking his departure, he deli- 
berately stretched himself at the root ofthe sapling, as if resolved upon 
taking his prey by siege. 

It had now grown late—the sun was fast declining, and Mr. Van Scoik 
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provided he survived so . Alas, too late he repented the sinful viola- 
tion of the Sabbath, which led him into the awful dilemma in which 
he found himself. Too late he wished that he had obeyed the summons of 
the church-bell, and gone to the house of worship, where, if he profited 
nothing, he would at feast have been out of harm’s way ; and as he cast his 
eyes down, and contemplated the object of his terror, a superstitious dread 





but an instrument in the hands of Providence, and had been specially com- 
missioned to devour him, as the same animal had once been sent to destroy 
the scoffers of Elijah. Such and similar thoughts passed through his al- 
most frenzied brain, and he would have given all the right, title, and inte- 
rest he had, or ever expected to have in this world, to have been released 
from his dreadful situation. 


sion of his faculties, when, for the first time during his perilous adventure, 
the sound of a human voice broke upon his ear. He listened, and his pulse 


well-known negro chant— 
**One moonlight night, 
I walk’d along, 
I hear dis music 
Close behind, 
Never pay much ’tention—” 

** Hello !—help !—help, here !”—shouted Mr. Van Scoik, with all his 
might. 

** Never pay much *tention—” 
repeated the negro, not hearing the call for help, as he went on with his 
ditty, keeping time with the palms of his hands against his thighs— 

** 1 looked around, 
And what should it be 
But a big ole buckey hare? 
A big ole buckey hare ? 
Yes, massa, 
A big ole buckey hare! 
I hiteh’d ’em to my wagon, 

And he wouldn’t work dar— 
I hitch’d ’em to my cart, 

And he wouldn’t work dar— 
I hitch’d ’em to my plough, 

Now didn’t he rair? 

‘** Help! oh !—you, mister; help, here!’ cried Mr. Van Scoik, growing 
impatient, and bezinning to fear that the negro might pass without observ- 
ing him. 

** Now didn’t he rair ? 

With his spurers on, 
And his shoe-boots on, 
And his broad-cloth coat— 

Now didn’t he shine ? 

Now did't he shine ?” 

** Murder !—help! oh, help here !” 

““Who dat?” asked the startled negro, for the first time catching the 
sound of the voice from the tree. Then stopping short in his path, he Lis- 





Even | 
Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik could not but feel the calm influence of 


Once more he cast his eyes about in search of 


3rim-full of 


tened for a moment in order to gain some further intelligence as to the na- 
; ture of the alarm, before he determined whether to advance or retreat. 

**] say! you mister! come here and take my gun, and shoot this bear !— 
there’s a live bear here !” 

** Ki,” laughed the negro, * ’spec dat’s Jocko what skeer dat white man.’ 

As the negro approached, he soon saw into the state of affairs, and not 
less to his gratification than that of Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik dis- 
covered his pet Jocko, of whom he was in anxious search. 

** Why, massa, what for you got up da? Jocko no bite’ nobody. Him 
got no harm in him no more’n a litle kitten. Come*down, massa.” Thea 
addressing himself to the bear, he continued, in a rather different tone— 
‘** Come here, sa!—what for you been done gone ail de mornin,’ ha ?—been 
skeer de white man, too—you *bomination good for noffin’ !—never mind, 
ole feller, I git you home dis time; you no git away any more, now mind 
dat !” ' 

While speaking, the negro fastened the rope which he had brought for 
the purpose round the bear’s neck, and was about to lead him away; but 
observing that the man in the tree did not come down, he again called to 
| him, assuring him that there was no danger. 
|} ‘*Come down, massa—Jocko no gwine to bite you. I bound he 
| bite nobody, massa.” 
| By this time Mr. Van Scoik’s fears had sufficiently subsided to warrant 
him in descending. He had nearly reached the ground when the bear 
sprang towards him to the extent of his rope. 

** Wah-a-a-w !—hold him!” exclaimed Mr. Van Scoik, azain springing 
into the tree. 
| * Yah, yah, yah, massa—Jocko only want to play wid you.” 

But our sportsman’s scepticism was not so easily to be removed, nor 
would he again trust his legs to the ground, until Jocko and his master were 
far away on their road home. He then came down, examined his torn 
clothes, searched about and recovered his gun, and, after making a solemn 


. 


neber 


vow never again to goa-nunting onthe Sabbath-day, set out for home. | 


! 
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| And never since that day has Mr. Eugenius Augustus Van Scoik been seen 

| prowling about the fields with a gun on his shoulder, on that day which 
we are commanded to remember and keep holy. 


“WE’RE ALL COWARDS IN THE DARK.”’ 

A medical friend of ours who, some years since, visited Paris under cir- 
cumstances most favorable to an entree to a most interesting circle—that of 
| the survivors and ci-devant supporters of the ‘*Empire,” tells a capital 

story, as he heard it related by the celebrated General Excelmans, one of 
Napoleon’s paladins. It was at a dinner party, composed ofsome of the 
survivors of Waterloo,a few of their younger relatives and the scion of an 
ex-king, ona visit from his home in America, and to whom our friend ow- 
ed his introduction to the circle. Some question arose about bravery, when 
the younger members of the company were electrified to hear the venerable 
and heroic Excelinans gravely and seriously declare, that men were all cow- 
ards in the dark! The general smiled at their expressions of dissent, re- 
marked that it was ‘‘very like youth,” and proceeded to tell the following 
anecdote in support of his strange declaration, 

There was a young hot-head in the Emperor’s service, who, burning for 
action, and his duties for the time affording no opportunity, at last resolved 
to fight a duel, and, accordingly, choosing to construe some remark or 
other of an older and superior officer intoan insult, challenged him. The 
old soldier waving all considerations of rank, agreed to meet the young 
man, but on the following unusual terms. The time should be night, the 
place a room,—in opposite corners of which they were to stand. The se- 
conds, having placed their men, were to withdraw outside of the door, 
| taking the candles with them. The word should be given from without, 








bearing the light should immediately rash in ! 


~ ' 
These strange conditions were accepted, the time arrived, and the seconds 


' their men in the dark. : : 
| Was re-opened, and there stood the elder of the two, bolt upright in the 


i coraer, his adversary’s ball having entered the wall so close to his head | 


' that the escape seemed little less than miraculous! 

| It was now the old soldier's turn to fire; they were again left in the dark, 
| the word was again ‘given from the outside, and, instantaneously with the 
discharge, the seconds rushed in to find the chalienger prostrate upon the 
| floor—not having yet recovered himself from his trick to avoid the ball, 
which, on examination, it was found, must have killed him. 

The young man was covered with confusion, and the seconds were over- 
whelming him with the expression of their scora, when the veteran stop- 
ped thetn. 

** Not so fast, my young friends,” said he, “‘ you will grow wiser. 
do you suppose J was at the first fire? On my hands and knees in the 
corner, but ma foi! 1 wasup quicker taia he! Pur dieu, Messieurs 





we are ali cowards in the dark !” 

it was afterwards whispered to our friead, that the story was an actual 
fact, and that the elder of the parties was no other than the brave warrior 
Ezcelmans, himself, 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 

Pleasant, wise, witty, Reverend and remarkable Sidney Smith! Can it 
be that thou art indeed among the Smiths who were? but a short time 
has elapsed since the facetious and racy James, who owned to the somewhat 
common cognomen of Smiru, passed away from amongst us; and now we 
are called upon to mourn for the extinction of another star, which shone as 
brightly in the hemisphere of genius. We have heard the last report from 
the minor canon of St. Paul's. " 

It was nearly twenty years ago that I first saw Sidney Smith. He was 
then one of the Prebendaries of Bristol Cathedral, and so popular asa preach- 
er, that the greatest difficulty was experienced in procuring a seat when 
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came over him—like that which ever haunts the guilty—that the bear was | 


As the shades of evening approached, despair had nearly taken posses- | 


hrobbed with new life, as he heard uttered in a low, monotonous strain, a | 


| when he who had the first fire should discharge his weapon, and the seconds , 


placed the parties as agreed upon; withdrawing immediately, and leaving | 
The word was given, the fire was heard, the door | 


Where | 
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recollection. Mr. (now Lord) Brougham was present, as was also Sir Jemes 
Mackintosh, and the celebrated Robert Hall; and these well-known ts 
ters, particularly the two first named, divided the honors of admiring att - 
tion with the preacher. — 

I again heard Sidney Smith preach, on the occasion of his deliverin th 
celebrated Fifth of November sermon, in the Cathedral of Bristol, of w ich 
he was a Prebendary. On this occasion he bitterly attacked the Anti-Catho. 
lie party, and vindicated the Romanists from the charge of having endeavor. 

ed to blow up the House of Parliament. A paper-war followed this sermoy, 

in which several of the Bishops took active part; but Smith was too much 
| for his opponents. When he could not convince by argument, he overthrew 
by ridicule ; and before long, his last antagonist retired from the never-fai]. 
_ ing battery of his sarcasm. 
| It was the good fortune of the Rev. Sidney Smith to be on terms of frienq. 
_ly and personal intimacy with many of those whose works and opinions he 
most bitterly deprecated. Amongst those who constantly corresponded with 
and sometimes visited him, was the late Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate 
| —a man whose private habits, and public opinions, were diametrically op- 
| posed to those of the Reverend Canon. Southey was stiff, sedate, and so 
| wrapped up in a garb of almost ascetism, that Charles Lamb once stutter. 
ingly told him in my presence, that ‘*G-g-god A-almighty had m-m-made 
him for a M-m-monk—but, somehow or other, the Co-cowl didn’t fit.” 
There was a studied gravity, too, about the Laureate ; and a preciseness, 
the result of long disciplined habits, which rendered his manners to some 
persons cold and repulsive. Sidney Smith was directly the opposite of this. 
Free, easy, and unbending, you could not be ten minutes in his society with- 
out feeling at home, and partaking of the feast of humor which he seldom 
failed to provide. 

And the beauty of Sidney Smith’s wit was, that it never caze out by jerks, 
as it were ;—it flowed easily and freely. Like the girl in the fairy tale, he 
could scarcely open his lips but some pearl or diamond would drop from his 
fertile mind. And there was so much good humor blended with his sarcasm 
upon men and things, that it was almost impossible to be offended with him, 
even if the hearer wes the object of the sly and covert attack. 

I had lost sight of Mr. Smith for some years; (for on his taking posses. 
sion of the living of Combe Fleury, near the town of Taunton, in Somer- 
setshire, he retired, in a great measure, from the public gaze,), when, one 
day as I was strolling through Taunton Cattle Market, with a friend, I ob- 
served him in-a busy and animated conversation with a crowd of Somerset- 
shire farmers—his good humored face beaming with intelligence, and his 
hearty laugh resounding above that of his associates. He looked more like 
a substantial grazier than a divine, and would have been taken for such by 
those who did not know him. In an hour or two afterwards, [ again saw 
him at the Farmer’s Ordinary ; and, as I sat near him, [ heard many of the 
remarks which fell from him, which caused no little merriment in the cir- 
cle by which he was surrounded. By mixing, in this free and easy way, 
with practical agriculturists, he acquired a store of knowledge which was 
| eminently useful to him in his writings ; and [ am informed that it was his 

habitual practice to thus personally investigate subjects on which his pen 
, was to be employed. 
| The next time I saw him was at a dinner given by the Electors of Taun- 
ton in the year 1534, to Benjamin D’[sraeli the younger, fthe author of 
** Coningsby,” who had just been rejected by the Reformers of Taunton as 
their representative. It was rather a strange company for Sidney Smith to 
be in, but there he was, cracking walnuts and jokes with the merviesi of 
|them. I was not near enough to hear his ‘ quibs and pranks,’ but if I might 
_judge from the merriment produced in his neighborhood he seemed to be 
in full fire, although surrounded by a host of political enemies of whom 
| Vivian Grey D’Israeli himself was not to be despised. ‘* Young Ben,” who 
_in dress and manner was the very essence of foppism, shook his ‘ am- 
' brosial curls” with glee. I should like to have seen how he looked some 
_few days afterwards, when perusing some of the most biting strictures 
On the speech he had delivered that night, which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, and were from the facile pen of his merry dinner-table compa- 
| nion Sidney Smith! 
_ Inthe year eighteen hundred and thirty eight, Robert Southey paid his 
latest and last visit to his native city, Bristol, where, at that time, I was 
residing. IL was at first apprised of his being in my neighborhood by the re- 
ceipt of the following letter from him, written in his peculiarly neat and 
classical hand, It is interesting, as in it he anticipates the mental cloud 
' which was then approaching, and which not long afterwards darkened his 
| latter days. It was dated from the house of his friend, Mr. Joseph Cottle, 
‘who, it will be remembered, had the honor of being called an ‘ Ass” by 
| Lord Byron. 











May 15, 1838. 

My Dear Sir: J arrived here late last evening, in company with my son, 
| and should be happy if you would accompany us and Mr. Cottle to Combe 
| Fleury, to-morrow, to pay a long intended visit to my old friend and litera- 
| ry foe, Sidney Smith. This I am the more anxious to do without delay, as 
_L have had, on my journey from Keswick, a sudden and sharp seizure in 
_my head, of which [ cannot but apprehend the recurrence, at no very dis- 
tant day, and which may totally incapacitate me from enjoying any persou’s 
| society. 
| thank you for the portrait of C———, which I received in safety, and 
when you visit Keswick I shall be happy to show it you, hanging in com- 
pany, in my study, with that of Kirke White. 
I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours. ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
| Of course, I accepted Southey’s invitation, and next morning we set off, 
' in a post-chase, for Somersetshire. It would be impossible for me, were I 
' so inclined, to give even a sketch of Southey’s conversation, Which was in- 
| teresting in the highest degree. He had formerly resided, himself, in the 
County through which we were travelling, and had spent much of his time 
| with Coleridge and Wordswerth, among the Quantock Hills. It will be re- 
| membered that the famous Pantisocratic scheme was the result of this union 

of the Poets. 
| Of Coleridge, we had many pleasant reminiscences, which some day I 
/may publish—for the present, | must defer any mention of the ‘noticeable 
man, with large grey eyes,” and travel towards Combe Fleury. 

We arrived at the village about noon, and having alighted at the little 
inn we all four proceeded towards the Vicarage, where Mr. Smith resided ; 
a country lad officiating as our guide through the somewhat intricate lanes. 
We had proceeded about three quarters of a mile, when the clod-hopper, 
mounting a gate, pointed with his huge hand to a portly looking gentleman, 
in a black dress and top boots, who was leisurely riding along on a rough 
looking cob, and opening his eyes and capacious mouth to the fullest extent 
of which each was capable, exclaimed—** There be Paason Smith, yander.” 
And, surely enough, the ‘* Paason” it was, and towards him, we made our 
| Way. 
| He did not recognize Southey, but, looking hard at him and us, was about 
| to pass on, when the Laureate went towards him and accosied him by name. 
| Almost instant recognition took place, and the personal friends, although 
| violent political enemies, cordially greeted each other. Smith alighted 
from his horse, and directing our guide to take it to the stable, turned with 
us towards the house, asking a hundred questions, and ever and anon ex- 
| pressing his delight at the unexpected visit. 

The Vicarage was anything but pleasantly situated, and in itself more re- 
sembled a farm-house than a village pastor's ** modest mansion.” Every- 
| thing about it was in sad disorder, and plainly enough evidenced that no 
woman’s hand presided over the arrangements of the establishment. We 
got to the front door through a littered-up court-yard, and, after passing 
through a stone-paved hall, were conducted into the library—a larze room, 
full of old-fashioned furniture. where books, parliamentary reports, pam- 
| phlets, and letters, lay about in most admired confusion. 

‘This is my work-shop,” he observed to Southey; ‘as black as any 
smithy in Christendom.” 

And the neat and precise Laureate seemed to think so; for he looked 
| cautiously about for a clean chair, folded up his coat-tails, and was prepa! 
| 


| 





| 








ing to sit down, when Smith, with a sly gravity, wiped, with his handker- 
chief, (none of the cleanest,) the dust from an old folio edition of the 
_works of one of the Fathers of the Church, and requested his friend to 
| sit on it. 
| Southey shrunk from the profanation, and respectfully removing the 
| work, preferred the dusty chair. 1 do not think he much relished the joke, 
/ although he said nothing. I could not help thinking that he was meatally 
| comparing, or rather contrasting, the appearance of Smith’s library, with 
| that of his own exquisitely neat one, at Keswick. Alas! ere loag he 
| would wander into that learned retreat, there gaze for hours, with an idiot- 
| ic simile, on a favorite black letter volume, and then submit himself, like 4 
child, to the guiding hand of an attendant, and be led out—for, ia the days 
of his insanity, it wasa strange fact, that although fond of finding his way 
into his beloved library, he never could discover the way out of it. 

The conversation was pretty general, and chiefly related to the old friends 
| of either party. Mr. Smith spoke of Coleridge in the highest terms, but 
severely deprecated his indolence. Referring to Charles Lamb’s intempe- 
rate habits, he remarked—‘‘ He draws so much beer, that no wonder he 
buffoons people: he must have a dwtt to put it in.” 

We sat down to a plain country dinner, after which 
** The glasses sparkled on the board.” 





he officiated—indeed, such was the rage to hear him, that many persons 
would remain in their pews, for the purpose of securing them, during the 
interval between morning and evening services, I well remember seeing | 





had the melancholy prospect of a roost among the tree-tops for the night, 


his portly figure ascending the pu 





Ipit stairs—but of his sermon I have little | cuse, Smith rattled away likea great boy, and with the sole exception 


Like Friar Tuck, the Canon of St. Paul’s enjoyed creature com'ur-) 
and many were the flashes of wit which set usinaroar, Soutacy VS 


very abstemious, and refused wine, alleging his recent seizure as an “a 
0 
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»,eodore Hooks Tf never heard any~or . 
_,» ect came amiss to him, and he szemed at home inevery one. Of hum- 
nuz3, both political and personal, he had the most utter dete tation, and 
feocly expressed his opines. I shall not soon forget the rid’cule which 
inat day heaped on the head of Robt. Moatgomery, who had then just 
lished his poem, “Satan.” 
Phe personal appearance of Sidney Smith I have already slightly referred 
({> was about the average heig’t, or a trifle above it—i.clined to cor- 
oilency, and of a fresh red and white complexion—the expression of his 
features was pleasing, and his snowy hair gave him an air of venerability. 
Good humor wa3 the prevailing characteristic, bat when he talked with 
verity his my it became changed, and few could have beheld unmoved 
3 withering glance, 
\ huadred witty stories are told of him, Edwin Landseer, the celebrated 
imal painter, sent to ask him to sit for his portrait. Mr. Smith, in re- 
quoted scripture and said, “ Is thy servant a doz, that he should do 
indeed, he was rather fond of scriptural witticisms ; and oa the 
ist occasion of my ever seeing him, at his lodgings, in Green street, Lon- 
on, [remember the conversation turaed on his Pennsylvanian letters, 
vhich bad then just appeared in the Morning Chronicle. He was sur- 
inded by a circle of friends, one of whom, a young man, made an ob- 
ryation, Walch was tothe effect, I think, that he envied him his acquire- 
vontsand lettered ease. * Young gentleman,” said he, taking up a bundle 
( Pennsylvanian serip, ** IT would you were altogether such as I am except 
ese bonds. Ot course there was a general roar. Whether such applica- 
sof scripture as these were correct or not, in a grave and reverend 
.cher, | leave for others to decide. 





Another Jorum of “ Punch.” 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
ik, CAUDLE HAS VENTURED A REMONSTRANCE ON HIS DAY’S DINNER: 
OLD MUTTON, AND NO PUDDING. MRS. CAUDLE DEFENDS THE COLD 
HOULDER. 

Humph! lm sure! Well! I wonder what it will be next! There’s 

thing proper, now—anothing at all. Better get somebod: else to keep the 

use | think. TI can’t do it now, it seems; I’m only in the way here: I’d 
etter take the children, and go, 

‘What am I gru:nbling about now? It’s very well for you to ask that! 
('m sure I'd better be out of the world than--there now, Mr, Caudle; there 
you are again! I shall speak, sir. It isn’t often I open my mouth, heaven 
<nows ! But you like to hear nobody talk but yourself. You ought to have 
married a negro slave, and not any respectable woman. 


‘Youre to go about the house looking like thunder all the day, and I’m 
tto say a word, Where do you think pudding’s to come from every-day ? 
(ou show a nice example to your children, you do ; complaining, and turn- 
; your hose up at a sweet piece of cold mutton, because there’s no pudding. 
You go © nice way to make ’em extravagant—teach ’em nice lessons to 


pegin the world with. Do you know what puddings cost ; or do you think 
they fly in at the window? 

‘‘ You hate cold mutton. The more shame for you, Mr. Caudle. I’m 

re you've the stomach of a lord, you have. No, sir; I didn’t choose to 
hash the mutton. It’s very easy for you to say hash it; but J know what a 

at loses in hashing: it’s a day’s dinner the less, if it’s a bit. Yes, I dare 

y; other people may have puddings with cold mutton. No doubt of it; 
2nd other people become bankrupts. But if ever you get into the Gazette, 
tshan’t be my fault—no; [’ll do my duty as a wife to you, Mr. Caudle: 

ishall never have it to say that it was my housekeeping that brought 

ito beggary. No; you may sulk at the cold meat—ha! I hope you'll 
ver live to want such a piece of cold mutton as we had to-day! And you 

y threaten to go to a tavern to dine; but with our present means, not a 

imb of pudding do you get from me. You shall have nothing but the 
cold joint—nothing as I’m a Christian sinner. 

“Yes; there you are, throwing those fowls in my face again! I know 
you oace brought home a pair of fowls; I know it: and wara’t you mean 
enough to stop ’em out of my week’s money? Oh, the selfishness—the shab- 

iness of men! They can go out and throw away pounds upon peunds with 
a pack of people who laugh at’em afterwards ; but if it’s anything wanted 
for their own homes, their poor wives may hunt for it. I wonder you 
don’t blush to name those fowls again ! I wouldn’t be so little for the world, 
Mr. Caudle! 

‘What are yougoing to do? Going to get up? Don’t make yourself 

iiculous, Mr. Candle ; I can’t say a word to vou like any other wife, but 

vurnust threaten to get up. Do be ashamed of yourself. 

‘* Puddings, indeed! Do you think I’m made of puddings? Didn’t you 

e some boiled rice three weeks ago? Besides, is this the time of the 
for puddings ? It’s all very well if l had money enough allowed me like 
uy other wife tokeep the house with; then, indeed, I might have pre- 
rves like any other woman; now, it’s impossible; and it’s cruel—yes, 
Mr. Caudle, cruel—of you to expect it. 
‘ Apples arn’t so dear, arn’t they? I knowwhat apples are, Mr. Caudle, 
hout your telling me. But I suppose you want something more than 
ples for dumplings ? I suppose sugar costs something, dosen’t it? And 
is how itis. That's how one expense brings on another, and that’s how 
ple go to ruin. 

‘Pancakes! What's the use of your lying muttering there about pan- 

s? Don’t you always have ’em once a-year—every Shrove Tuesday ? 
\nd what would any decent man want more ? 

* Pancakes, indeed! Pray, Mr. Caudle,—no, it’s no use your saying fine 

rds to me to let you go to sleep; I shan’t!—pray do you know the price 

‘gs just now? There’s not an egg you can trust to under seven and 

ght a shilling; well, you’ve only justto reckon up how many eggs—don’t 

ie swearing there at the eggs, in that manner, Mr. Caudle; unless you 
xpect tie bed to open under you. You call yourself a respectable trades- 

nan, [ suppose! Ha! I only wish people knew you as well as I do! Swear 
ig ateces, indeed! But I’m tired of this usage, Mr. Caudle; quite tired 
fit; and i don’t care how soon it’s ended ! 

‘Pm sure I do nothing but work and labour, and think how to make the 

iost of everything ; and this is how I’m rewarded. I should like to see any- 

dy whose joints gofurther than mine. But if I was to throw away your 

ey iato the street, or lay it out,in‘fine feathers on myself,I should be better 
ight ef. The woman who studies her husband und her family is always 

de a drudge of. It’s your fine fal-lal wives who've the best time of it. 

‘* What’s the use of your lying groaning there in that manner? That 

vont make me hold my tongue I can tell you. You think to have it all 
ir own way—but you won’t, Mr. Caudle! You can insult my dinner; | 
« like a demon, I may say, at a wholesome piece of cold mutton—ha ! | 
the thousands of far better creatures than you are who'd been thankful for | 
t mutton!—and I’m never to speak! But you’re mistaken—I will! 
ir usage of me, Mr. Caudle, is infamous—unworthy of a man. I only 
vish people knew you for what your are; but they shall, some day. 

‘Puddings! And now I suppose I shall hear of nothing but pudlings! 

Yes, and | know what it would end in. First, you’d have a pudding every 
‘ay ;—oh, | know your extravagance—then you’d go for fish—then I 
shouldn’t wonder if you’d have soup; turtle, no doubt ; then you’d go for a 
dessert ; and—oh! I see it all as plain as the quilt before me—but no! not 
while Llive! What your second wife may do, I don’t know; wags shell | 

»a fine lady; but you shan’tbe ruined by me, Mr. Caudle; that I’m deter- 
mined. Puddings, indeed! Pu-dding-s! Pudd—” 

“ Exhausted nature,” says Caudle, ** could hold out no longer. 
vile went to sleep.” 

MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO GREENWICH FAIR. 

Herm !—So Mr. Caudle: I hope you enjoyed yourself at Greenwich. How 
do I know you’ve been at Greenwich? I knowit very well, sir: know all 
about it: know more than you think I know. I thou zht there was some- 
thing in the wind. Yes, I was sure of it, when you went out of the house, | 
today. I knew it by the looks of you, though I didn’t say anything. 
Upon my word ! And you call yourself a respectable man, and the father 
ofa family! Going toa fair amongst all sorts of people—at your time of 
life. Yes; and never think of taking your wife with you. Ohno! you 
‘an go and enjoy yourself out, with [ don’t know who: go out, and make 
yourself very pleasant, I dare say. Don’t tell me: I hear what a nice com- 
panion Mr, Caudle is: what a good tempered person. Ha! I oaly wish 
people could see you at home, that’s all. Butso itis with men. They 
can keep all their good temper for out of doors—their wives never see any 

it. Oh dear! I’m sure I don’t know who'd be a poor woman ! . 
_ “Now, Caudle, I’m not in an ill temper; not at all. I know I used to 
Se a fool when we were first married :I used to worry and fret myself to 
ceath when you went out ; but I’ve got over that. I wouldn’t put myself 
out of the way now for the best man that ever trod. For what thanks does 
@ poor woman get? None atall. No: it’s those who don’t care for their 
‘amilies, who are the best thought of. I only wish I could bring myself 
ot to care for mine. s 
‘And why couldn’t you say, like a man, you were going io Greenwich 
‘air when you went out? It’s no use your'e saying that, Mr. Caudle : 
ont tell me that you didn’t think ofgoing; you'd made your mind up to 
'', and you know it. Pretty games you’ve had, no doubt! I should like 
‘0 have been behind you, that’s all. A man at your time of life! 

‘And I, of course, never want to go out. Ohno! I may stay at home 
with the cat. Youcouldn’t think of taking your wife and children, like 





Here my | 





any other decent man, toa fair. Ohno; you never care tobe seen oat 


‘ry, with alanthorn at each end, intended to throw a light upon the arts. 






























ms many people do:’t know youre married: how can they ? 
zeny Wife’s never sen with you. Ohno}; anybody but those belonging to 
“* Greenwich Fair, indeed ! Ycs,—and of course you went up and down 
the hill, running and racing with nobody knows who. Don’t tell me; I 
know what you are when you’re out. You don’t suppose, Mr. Caudle, I've 
forgotten that pink bonnet, do you? No: I wen’t hold my tongue, and I’m 
nota foolish woman. It’s no matter, sir, if the pink bonnet was fifty years 
azo—it’s all the same for that. No, and ifI live for fifty years to come, | 
never will leave off talking of it. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. 
Caudle. Ha! few wives would have been what I’ve been to you. Llonly 


wish my time was to come over again, that’s all; I woulda’t be the fool I determine the relative speed of tl 


have been. ” 


** Going toa fair! and I suppose you had your fortune told by the sies ? 
You needn’t have wasted your cae, pan ed T can tell a ‘aly ud 
if you go on as youdo. Yes, the gaol will be your fortune, Mr. Caudle. 
And it would be no matter—none at all—if your wife and children didn’t 
sufler with you. 

“And then you must go riding upon donkeys—you didn’t go riding upon 

donkies? Yes; it’s very well sok: to say a but I dare say you did. I 
tell you, Caudle, I know what you are when you're out. I wouldu’t trust 
any of you—you, especially, Caudle. 
_ “Then you must goin the thick of the fair, and have the girls scratch- 
ing your coat with rattles! You couldn’t help it, if they did scratch your 
coat? Don’t tell me; people don’t scratch coats unless they're encouraged 
to doit. And you must go in a swing, too. You didn’t go in a swing? And 
’m a foolish woman to think so, am [? Well, if you didn’t, it was no fault 
of yours; you wished to go, I’ve no doubt. 

‘“* And then you must go into the shows? There,—you don’t deny that. 
You did go intoa show. What of it, Mr. Caudle? A good deal of it, sir. 
Nice crowd'ng and squeezing in those shows, | know. Pretty places! And 
you a married man and the father of a family. No, I won’t hold my tongue. 
It’s very well for you to threaten to get up. You're to go to Greenwich 
Fair, and race up and down the hill, and play at kiss in the ring. Pah ! 
it’s disgusting, Mr. Caudle. Oh, I dare say you did play atit; if youdidn't, 
you’d have liked, and that’s just as bad ;—and you can go into swings, and 
shows, and roundabouts. If 1 was you, I should hide my head under the 
clothes, and be ashamed of myself. 

** And what is most selfish—most mean of you, Caudle—you can go and 
enjoy yourself, and never so much as bring home for the poor children a 
gingerbread-nut. Don’t tell me that your pocket was picked of a pound of 
nuts! Nice company you must have been in to have your pocket picked. 

** But I dare say I shall hear all about it to-morrow. I’ve no doubt, sir, 
you were dancing at the Crown-and-Anchor. I should like to have seen 
you. No: I’m not making myself ridiculous. It’s you that’s making your- 
self ridiculous ; and everybody that knows you says so. Everybody knows 
what I have to put up with from you. 

** Going to a fair, indeed! At your time 

‘* Here,” says Caudle, ‘*I dozed off, hearing confusedly the words—hill 
—gy psies—rattles—roundabout—swings—pink bonnet—nuts.”’ 


” 








PUNCW’S RAILWAY PROSPECTUS. 
GREAT NORTH POLE RAILWAY, 
Forming a junction with the Equinoctial line, witha branch to the horizon. 
Capital, two hundred millions. Deposit, threepence. 
DIRECTORS AT THE NORTH POLE. 
Jack Frost, Esq., Chairman of the North-west Passage. 
Baron Iceberg, Keeper of the Great Seal on the Northern Ocean. 
DIRECTOR AT THE HORIZON. 
Hugh de Rainbow, Admiral of the Red, Blue, and Orange, &c. &c. 
DIRECTORS AT LONDON. 
Simon Scamp, Esq., Chairman of the East Jericho Junction Railway. 
Thomas Trapper, Esq., Director of the General Aerial Navigation Com- 
pany. 
Sir Edward Alias, Non-Resident-Director of the Equitable Coal and Slate 
Association, 


(With power to add to their number, by taking in as many as possible ) 


The proposed line will take the horizon for its point of departure, and, 
passing over the equator, will terminate at the North Pole, which will be 
the principal station of the Company, 

It is calculated that sunbeams may be conveyed along the line by a new 
process, which Professor Twaddle has been employed by the provisional 
committee to discover: and the Professor’s report will be laid before the 
subscribers at the very earliest opportunity. 

By bringing the equator within a week of the North Pole, and co-operat- 
ing with the proprietors of the Great Equinoctial Line, the advantages to 
the shareholders will be so obvious, that it ts hardly necessary to allude to | 
them. 

it is calculated that the mere luggage trafic, in bringing up icé from the | 
North Pole to the London market, will return a profit of 65 per cent. on 
the capital. 

Should any unforeseen circumstance occur to prevent the Railway being 
carried out, the deposit will be returned, on application to Messrs. Walker, 
Gammon, and Co., Solicitors to the Company, at their temporary offices, in 
Leg Alley. 


GREAT NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

We understand that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have it in 
contemplation to place a showman at Charing Cross, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the extraordinary exhibition which there presents itself. The dif- 
ficulty experienced by the public in comprehending the arrangements ren- 
ders this course exceedingly desirable, and, in order to aid so laudable a} 
design, we beg leave to offer the tollowing graphic description, in language 
adapted to the popular comprehension, to be spoken in the character of a | 
showman by the functionary who may be appointed to the important of- | 
fice :— 

** Aye!—Aye!—here! Walk up and see the wonderfullest exhibition in | 
all London. Look straight afore you, and you will see the National Galle- | 


Underneath is a grand hallegorical representation in honor of the naval | 
creatness of England. Look to the right, and you will see an equestrian 
statue of George the Fourth, supposed to be in the uniform of the Horse 
Marines, so as to be in character with the nautical natur of the scene around. | 
If you look a little lower down, you will see a pair of aquatic dumb waiters, | 
waiting, like poor dumb creaturs as they are, for a draft of water to be sup- | 
plied to them. If you look straightforard right afore your werry eyes, you | 
will see a model of oae of Palmer’s patent candlesticks without the glass _ 
shade at the top. On the extreme summit is the himmortal Nelson a turn- | 
ing hof his back on the whole concern, and haxin the horse of King Charles | 
what is his opinion consarnin of it. Aye !—aye !—hcre!—be in time! 


— 





Punceh’s Railway Intelligence. 

We understand that the principle of the Centrifugal Railroad is to be ap- | 
plied to a short line, branching from the terminus of the Kensington con- 
cern to Knightsbridge Green. Those who have seen the Centrifugal Rail- 
way in operation, will have observed that passengers get to their destina- 
tion by being whirled, somehow or other, head-over-heels; and though 
this mode of transit would not do for very long distances, it is presumed 
that a series of somersaults from Kensington to Knightsbridge would not | 
be disagreeable. There is something exhilarating in being rolled over and | 
over for a couple of minutes, and there is no doubt that Centrifugal scrip | 
will look up prodigiously the moment it gets into the market. 

Among the other new lines, there is a line talked about to go from the 
top of St. Paul’s to the foot of the Duke of York’s Column. ‘The line is 
to consist of a strong rope, fastened round the cross, and carried by a gen- 
tle gradient to Waterloo Place, where it will be fastened round the base of 
the Column alluded to. A basket will then be slung along by an iron 
hook, for the conveyance of passengers. There will be a first, second, and 
third class: the first comprising a covered hamper; the second a potato- | 
basket, enclosed at the sides but open at the top; and the thirda mere | 
sieve, not in any way protected from the weather. 

The Atmospheric Railways, by the appropriate aid of puffing, are begin- | 
ning to advance. There was at first some difficulty in raising the wind | 
sufliciently to get a due dezree of atmospheric pressure ; but by putting a | 
good deal of inflated language into the advertisements, the object has been 
accomplished. 

The Exeter’ Change Beadle.—This unfortunate individual appears to 
be in danger of falling avictim to the solitary system. He wanders from | 
morning till night between the iron gates of the arcade of Exeter Change, | 
which offers no change, alas! to him, and his existence is one of such utter, 
solitude that his fate might inspire another Zimmerman. When the gates | 





are closed, he still continues his mournful promenade up and, down; and the | 


savage desolation of the spot, where no human footfall is ever heard, has 


rendered him almost wild, so that he looks through the bars with an aspect | 958 partridges tru 


of fierceness at the persons passing the cage he is imprisoned in. 


We earnestly entreat the proprietors of the Arcade to consider the con- | 


sequences of enclosing a human being in a living tomb, excluded from all 
association with his fellow-creatures, It is idle to deck him out in a grand 
livery, the brilliancy of which only mocks the darkness of his fate, and 
throws a blacker hue upon the lot which has befallen him. 
Instantaneous Remedy.—A new machine has been exhibited at the 


| ances of himself and sons to the highest advantage. 





Poly technie TastiAtien, 
scribed, will extinguish the fiercest fire i iately. The machine, we 
; have been told, is very simple, i i thing more than a coalscuttle 
jfilled.wite Talecte eda, Po’ ss ston eth 


Quite Unnecessary.—At the late meeting of the Royal Society at Lord 


Northampton’s, a man was exhibited with an artificial steel hand, the inven- 
tion of Sir. George Cayley. We are informed that the worthy Baronet is 


_ how engaged in making an iron heart for the Pocr Law Commissioners.” 





? Extraordin Match. 
The celebrated trial between Mr. Mepadlh ead the Hon. Smith Barry, to 
1eir respective kennels, came off at New- 


market. A person named Crane trained and fed the two winners. The 


| following particulars may not be unacceptable :— 


__ Bluecap was four, and Wanton three years old; they belonged to Mr. 
Barry. Crane wished for young hounds, who would with more certainty 
be taught to run a drag; however, the hounds were sent to Rivenhall, in 
Essex, and, as Crane had suggested, at the first trials they took no notice ; 
at length, by dragging a fox along the ground, and then crossing the hounds 
upon the scent, taking care to let them kill, they became more handy, and 
took their exercise regularly three times a week on Tiptree Heath. The 
ground chose was turf, and the distance was from eight to ten miles. The 
training commenced August Ist, 1763, and continued to Sept. 28th. On 
Sept. 50th the match was run. 

Their foed consisted of oatmeal and milk and sheep’s trotters. The drag 
was drawn, on account of running up the wind, which was brisk, from the 
rubbing-house at Newmarket town-end to the starting-post of the Beacon 
Course. The four hounds were then laid on the scent. Mr. Barry’s Blue- 
cap came in first; Wanton, very close to Bluecap, second ; Mr. Meynell’s 
Richmond was beaten upwards of 100 yards, and the bitch did not run in. 
The ground was crossed in eight minutes and a few seconds over. Sixty 
horsemen started with the hounds. Cooper, Mr. Barry's huntsman, was 
the first up, but the mare that carried him was ridden quite blind. There 
were only twelve horses up out of the three score, Will Crane, who rode a 
horse called Rib, was in the twelfth. The odds before starting were 7 to 
4 in favour of Mr. Meynell, whose hounds, it is said, were fed during the 
period of training entirely with legs of mutton. The match was for 500 
guineas, 

The speed of Merkir, a bite belonging to Colonel Thornton, was still 
superior. She was challenged to run any hound of her year five miles over 
Newmarket, giving 220 yards, for 10,000 guineas; or to give Madcap 100 
yards, and run the same distance for 5,000 guineas. Merkin had run a 
trial of four miles, and performed it in seven minutes and half a second. 
This bitch was sold in1795 for four hogsheads of claret, and the seller to 
have two couple of her whelps. 

Madcap, at two years old, challenged all England for 500 guineas. 
Lounger, brother to Madcap, did the same at four years old; the challenge 
was accepted, and a bet made for 200 guineas to run Mr. Meynell’s Pilla- 
ger. The parties were also allowed by Colonel Thornton to start any other 
hound of Mr. Newell’s, and Lounger was to beat both ; but upon Lounger 
being shown at Tattersal’s, his bone and form were pronounced so capital 
by the first sportsmen that it was deemed prudent to pay forfeit, which was 


done by giving Colonel Thornton a pair of gold couples. 
London Sunday Times. 





Death of a Sporting Character. 

Poor “‘ Jem,’ or as he was more generally called ‘‘ Captain,” Barton, 
died of consumption on Monday morning last, aged 42. He had been in a 
drooping state for some months, and the pressure of heavy anxiety of mind 
brought on extreme debility. About six weekssince, his malady increas- 
ing, he was compelled to take tohisroom. From that period up tothe time 
of his death he had been unable to sit up, except for the purpose of having 
his bed made. To add to the poor fellow’s distresses, when he had been 
laid up for about a fortnight he lost his wife, after about twenty hours’ illness, 
leaving three children, the youngest but nine months old. Nearly all our 
sporting readers must have been more or less acquainted with the ‘‘captain,” 
either personally or by name, as he was, until the last three or four years, a 
regular attendant at all the principal race meetings in the kingdom. His 
judgment in turf matters was considered excellent; as, indeed the many 
** good things” to which he put his friends “ fly ” sufficiently proved, al- 
though unfortunately he seldom backed his opinion himself, not having the 
means in his power. Amongst other events we may enumerate the follow- 
ing as most remarkable, to which he “ pinned his faith.” Cerranna, for the 
Cesarewitch Stakes, 1813; Nat, for the Cambridgeshire in the same year ; 
and Pompey for the Great Yorkshire Handicap, 1513; an almost unprece- 
dented circumstance in racing, for a person to pick out three consecutive 
winners in a trio of great handicaps at the “back end” of the year. The 
first three he also placed (a day or two previous to the race) for the last St. 
Leger. He also * hit” the firstand second for the Cesarewitch last year, 
naming Faugh-a-Ballagh and Lightning. As is too often the case amongst 
his numerous friends (?) there were ‘* many who asked him to drink, and 
but few who asked him to eat.” Still, however, during his illness, we 
know that, through the exertions of one or two benevolent individuals, he 
wanted for nothing. His memory relative to sporting occurrences was 
most extraordinary; in proof whereof we relate that he could mention the 
date, name, &c., of all the winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, from 
their commencement to the present time. Asa singular instance of the 
‘ruling passion strong in death,” we are informed that a day or two pre- 
viously to his demise, having fallen into a comfortable sleep, he dreamed 
that The Era won the Chester Cup, and upon waking he minutely described 
the incidents of his dream to the person who attended him. Lightly lie the 
turf upon his breast! London Sunday Times. 





Professor Risley in Russia.—Rrofessor Risley and his sons fopened at 
the Grand Alexandria Theatre, in St. Petersburgh, in the beginning of the 
last month, in a Ballet, which displayed the finished and exquisite perform- 
His reception exceed- 
ed in enchusiasm and intensity all his previous triumphs on the Continent 
—zreat as they have been. So electrified were the audience with the nov- 
elty and beauty of his performances, that they called him and his sons no 
less than seven times before the curtain on the first night! After the Bal- 
let had terminated, many of the Russian nobility insisted upon being intro- 
duced to the Professor and his fascinating youths, for which purpose they 
visited them in their dressing-rooms, making handsome presents to the lit- 
tle fellows,and overwhelming the father with their congratulations. Among 
those most loud in his expressions of rapture, was Prince Walkensky, the 
Minister of the Palace. The death of the Grand Duchess prevented the 
Emperor from visiting the Theatre to see Risley, but a private representation 
was ordered to be given before him in the Palace. All the imperial Thea- 
tres in Russia are under the management of Gen. Gurdencugh who was so 
delighted with Professor Risley’s success, that he insisted upon accompa- 
nying him to Moscow, in which city, after the termination of his engage- 
ment in St. Petersburgh, he will appear. 

Death of Mr. Wombwell’s Large Elephant at Acrington.—It will be 
with feeliags of regret, we have no doubt, that the juveniles in every prin- 
cipal town in the country, and many thousands of riper years, will hear of 
the death of Mr. Wombwell’s famous elephant ‘“‘ Chuney,” named after his 
fellow-exile of Exter’Change‘notority. ‘* Chuney” had been unwell for some 
time, but did not exhibit any alarming symptoms of illness till Sunday 
morning last, at Haslinden, when he was found lying on his side, having 
with his weight in falling, knocked out two ends of his habitation. Since 
then he had got rapidly worse, and he expired at Acrington at five o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. It is supposed that he must have caught cold 
during the late severe weather. This elephant was taken from the Bir- 
mans, with thirty-three others, at the time Lord Combermere commanded 
the British army in India. He was brought to England by Captain Mangles, 
formerly an M.P. for Surrey, in the Ganges East Indiaman, and purchased 
by Mr. Wombwell for £800. He was eleven feet four inches in height, and 
weighed nearly five tons? Mr. Wombwell possessed him about et hteen or 
nineteen years. He was remarkable for his sagacity, and his death will be 
a severe loss to Mr. Wombwell, who, however, is now the owner of five 


| fine elephants. 


Bright Boy.—The following dialogue recently occurred between a mis- 
tress of one of our public schools, and a scholar :—_ ts 
“« James if you take three from five how many will remain 
«| don’t know, mam,” replied the boy, biting his thumb-nail. 
«“ Not know! If five birds were singing ona tree, and a naughty boy 
should fire a gun and kill three, age many would be left?” 
‘‘ None,” was the prompt reply. 
° Why, yes, there ould be ieee left, wouldn’t there ?” 
‘«* No, there wouldn’t, cause the others would fly away!” 
Bright boy, that. weet 
A Splendid Repast.—The following is the bill of fare for the banquet 
iven to Marshal Bugeaud on Sunday :—32 pheasants truffes, 64 woodcocks, 
fles, rotis on en salmis, 16 filets de boeuf, 64 fowls, 16 
| salmon, 16 turbots, 64 dishes of forced vegetables, such as green peas, as- 
| paragus, French beans, artichokes, &c.; 128 sweet dishes, 64 baskets of 
"dessert, 64 compotes, 32 plum pudding diplomates, 32 large faney pieces 
in sugar, &c., 32 jellies, 16 iced creams, 32 fromages glaces, SVU bottles 
of Bordeaux, Beaune, and Champagne, 100 bottles of Madeira, 500 glasses of 


unch a la romaine, 500 cups of coffee, with brandy and liqueurs. The 


salle was lighted by 6,000 wax candles. 
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MARSHAL NEY. 


Nothing is more unfortunate for a great man, than to be born beside a great- 
er and walk during life-time in his cietem It is equally unfortunate to be 
great only in one department that is still better filled by another. Had Shaks 
peare not lived Mertngts might have stood at the head of English dramatists, 
and had Alfieri kept silent a of writers now almost unknown would have 
occupied the Italian stage. Had it not been for Cesar, Brutus might have 
ruled the world ; and were it not for Bonaparte many a French general would 
occupy a separate place in that history of which they are now only transient 
figures. Great men like birds seem to come in flocks, and yet but one stands 
as the representative of hisage. The peak which fir-t catches the — is 
crowned monarch of the hills, and the rest, however lofty, are but his body- 

vard. Much injustice has been done to Bonaparte's generals by not allowing 
for the influence of this principle. There is scarcely a historian that will allow 
to such men as Lannes, Davoust, Murat and Ney, any dominant qualitv except 
bravery. Under the guiding intellect of Napoleon they fought bravely, but if 
they had been left to their own resources would have miserably failed. Yet 
the simple truth is, being compelled by their relative position to let another 
plan for them, they could do little else than execute orders. A dependent 
mind is cremped and confined, and can exhibit its power only by the force and 
vigor with which it execufes rather than for ms plans. 

The times were well calculated to produce such men as Bonaparte gathered 
round him. A revolution by its upturnings brings to the surface materials, of 
the existence of which no man dreamed before Circumstances make men, 
who then usually return the compliment and make circumstances. 

Bonaparte—himself sprung from the middle class of society—selected men 
to lead his armies from their personal qualities alone. This is the great secret 
of his astonishing victories. Dukes and princes headed the allied armies, while 
men headed the battalions of France. onaparte judged men by what they 
could do, and not by their genealogy. He looked not at the decorations that 
adorned the breast, but the deeds. that stamped the warrior—not at the learn- 
ing that made the perfect tactician, but the real practical force that wrought 
out great achievements. Victorious battle fields were to him the birthplace 
of titles and the commencement of genealogies ; and stars were hung on 
scarred and war-battered, rather than noble breasts. Napoleon had learned 
the truth taught in every physical or moral revolution, that the great effective 
moulding characters of our race always spring from the middle and lower class- 
es. All reformers also start there and they always must, for not only is their 
sight clearer and their judgment more just, but their earnest language is adapt- 
ed to the thoughts and sympathies of the many. ‘Those men also who rise to 
power through themselves alone, feel it is by themselves alone they must stand, 
hence the impelling motive is not so much greatness to be won; as the choice 
between it and their original nothingness Bonaparte was aware of this, and 
of all his generals who have gone down to immortality with him, how few were 
taken from the upper classes. Augereau was the son of a grocer. Bernadotte 
of an attorney, and both commenced their career as private soldiers. Berthier, 
Bessiéres, St. Cyr, Jourdan, and the fiery Junot, all entered the army as pri- 
vates. Kleber was an architect, the impetuous Lannes the son of a poor me 
chanic ; Lefevre, Loison and the bold Scotchman Macdonald were all of humble 
parentage. ‘The victorious Massena was an orphan sailor boy, and the reckless, 
chivalric Murat the son of a country landlord. 

Victor, Suchet, Piclegru, Oudinot, and the stern and steady Soult, were 
each and all of humble origin, and commenced their ascent from the lowest 
step of fame’s ladder. And last of all Ney, the *‘ Bravest of the Brave,” was 
the son of a poor tradesman of Sarre Louis. He was born in 1770, and at ihe 
age of thirteen became a notary of the village. The stirring events passing 
around him inflamed his youthful imagination, and at the age of seventeen he 
entered the army as ahussar, and commenced his military career. We do 
not design to follow him through all his history, but select out those acts which 
illustrate the great and striking qualities he possessed. His air and bearing 
stamped him as a soldier, and made him from the first a great favorite in his 
corps Being selected by them to challenge the fencing master of another 
regiment, for some real or supposed insult, he gladly undertook the commission 
The day was appointed to settle the difficulty, but just as the combatants had 
crossed their sabres, they were arrested by their officers and thrown into prison 
As soon, however, as young Ney was released, he renewed the quarre!, and 
having met his antagonist in a secret place, fought and wounded him in the 
hand, so that he was unable to practise his profession, and was consequently re- 
duced to poverty. Ney did not forget him in the day of his greatness, and 
settled on the poor fencing master a pension for life. In 1793, he was pro- 
moted for his bravery and skill, and the next year, being then twenty-four years 
of age, he was presented with a company. General Kleber having noticed his 
admirable qualities, placed him at the head of a corps composed of five hundred 
partisans, who received no pay and lived on plunder. It was their duty to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position and cut off their convoys, which exposed them 
to many hair-breadth escapes, and adventures exceeding even those of ro- 
mance. Young Ney being resolved on promotion, brought to this perilous ser- 
vice all his mental and physical powers. His iron will seemed to compensate 
for the loss of sleep and fuod and rest. Daunted by no danger, exhausted by 
no toil, caught by no stratagem, he acquired at the head of this bold band of 
warriors the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Indefatigable.””’ ‘Three years after he found oc- 
casion to distinguish himself in the engagements of Dierdorf, Altenkirchen, 
Montabour. With one hundred cavalry he took two thousand prisoners and 
obtained possession of Wurtzberg. He led two columns straight into the river, 
and forcing the opposite banks, though lined with cannon, made himself mas- 
ter of Forsheim. For these exploits he was appointed general of a brigade. 
At the battle of Neuwied he had charge of the cavalry, and in a desperate 
charge passed entirely through the Austrian lines ; but being surrounded by a 
superior force he was compelled to retreat, and his horse having fallen under 
him, he was taken prisoner. Having been liberated by exchange, he was 
raised to the rank of general of division For awhile after the peace of Leo- 
ben, he remained in Paris, and having ioined the Clichtan party became en- 
tangled in politics. But the commencement of hostilities in 1799, found Ney 
again in the field of battle, struggling with te allicd foreos on the bauks of 


the Rhine. Here occurred one of those adventures that beieng rather to the, 


period of romance, than to the practical history of our times. The Rhine flowed 
between him and the city of Manheim, whicy was str ngly garrisoned and 
filled with stores of every kind. Jt was a matter of much discussion how this 
key of Germany should be taken. The generals of the army met in frequent 
consultation, on the best mode of attacking it. Ney, in the mean time, think- 
ing it could be better taken by surprise. resolved to visit it, in disguise, and as 
certain its weak points. So, one evening assuming the garb of a peasant, he 
entered the city, and, after satisfying himself as to the best mode of attack, 
returned. Selecting a hundred and fifty brave men, he recrossed the river at 
eight in the evening, and at eleven made a furious assau!t on the outposts. A 
portion of the garrison having made a sally he repulsed them, and following 
hard after the fugitives entered the town with them, and after a short but des- 
erate engagement captured it. ‘This fixed his rising fame. At Worms, and 
Frankenthal, and Frankfort, and Stuttgard, and Zurich, he maintained the 
character he had gained. In 1802, we find him again in Paris, holding the 
office of inspector-general of cavalry. He there married Mademoiselle Augne, 
an intimate frend of Hortensia Beauharnois. Bonaparte presented him at the 
wuptials with a magnificent Egyptian sabre, which eventually cost the bold 
marsha! his life. In 1803, he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary into Switzer- 
land, where he exhibited those higher qualities of justice and kindaess so uni- 
formly, that the Swiss Cantons piesented him with a medal! on his departure. 
The wext year Bonaparte made him a Marshal. The year following this, he 
was created Duke of Elchingen, in honor of the battle he there fought. In 
the campaigns of 1806-7, he reached the height of his fame and power, and 
ever after Bonaparte regarded him as one of the strongest pillars of bis power. 

The three great distinguishing characteristics of Ney were great personal 
bravery, almost unparalleled coolness in the hour of peril, and an excellent 
judgment. In the first two, all writers are agreed, while the last is not gene- 
rally conceded to him. No man cen deny he was brave, for there can be no 
appeal from the decision of an army of heroes, who named him “bravest of 
the brave.” Such a distinction among the men and in the times he lived, was 
not won by ordinary actions. In an army where Davoust, Junot, Macdonaid, 
Murat and Lannes, commanded, to be crowned “bravest of the brave,’’ was 
the highest honor a military chieftain could desire. But his courage was not 
the rashness of headlong excitement, like that of Junot and Murat The en- 
thusiasm born in the hour of battle amid the tossing of plumes, the tramping 
of the host, the shout of trumpets and roar of cannon, has always been found 
sufficient to hurl men into any scene of horror or peril. Junot could coolly sit 
and write to Bunaparte’s dictation, while the shot whistled around him, and 
laughingly shake the paper as a cannon ball ploughing past him threw the dirt 
over it; with the exclamation * This is lucky, I shall have no need of sand.” 
Murat could ride on his magnificent steed up to a whole company of Cossacks, 
and disperse them by a single wave of the hand. Davoust could forage like 
the lion mid the foe at Montibellu, while the cannon shot wasted so awfully 
around him, that he himself said afterward, ‘I could hear the bones crash in 
my Civision like hail-stones against a window.” Yet each of these was but 
one among a thousand heroic acts, and gained for their authors no such title 
as that given to Ney. There was a reason for this. It was a lervism called 
forth by sudden emergencies, such as the commonest soldier often exhibits in 
the heat of battle. Ney’s courage was something more than all this. It dared 
just as much without the least apparent excitement. His thoughts were just 
as clear, and his eye as quiet amid the falliag ranks, as if he were standing on 
some far observatory and looking over the scene of slaughter. He would 
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stand almost within the blaze of two hundred cannon, and whi'e his horses 
were sinking under him, his guard falling around him, and whole companies 
melting like frost-work before his eyes, give orders as calmly as though ma- 
neeuvering at a review. It was his wonderful, almost marble calmness 
mn the most en and extremest danger, that struck even heroes with asto- 
nishment. He would stand within musket shot of a most terrific and hotly 
worked battery, and while the storm of bullets swept where he stood, eye all 
its operations, and scan its assailable points with imperturbable quietness. 
The fierce shock of cavalry, and the terrific charge of English bayonets, could 
not for one moment divert his gaze, or disturb the clear and natural operations 
of his mind. The alarming cry through his own ranks, “ Sauve qui peut” or 
the full belief that all was lust, could not shake his rock-fast steadiness. One 
would have thought him a marble-man, strung with no ordinary nerves, had 
they not seen him in a desperate charge. Then his eye glanced like an 
eagle's, and with his form towering amid the smoke of battle and flash of sabres, 
he seemed an embotied hurricane swceping over the field. Much of this 
doubtless was constitutional, and much was owing to the wonderfal power of 
mental concentration. He could literally shut up his mind to the one object 
he had in view. The overthrow of the enemy absorbid every thought within 
him, and he had none to give to danger or death. Where he placed his mind 
he held it, and not all the uproar and confusion of battle could divert it. He 
would not al/ow himself to see anything else, and hence he was almost as in- 
sensible to the danger around him, as a deaf and dumb and blind man would 
have been. He himself once expressed the true secret of his calmness, when 
after one of these exhibitions of composure, amid the most awful carnage, one 
of his ufficers asked him if he never felt fear, he replied, ‘“*] never had time.” 
This was another way of saying that fear and danger had nothing to do with 
the object before him, and therefore he would not suffer his thoughts to rest 
on them for asingle moment. It would not require much “ ¢ime,”’ we should 
think, to see the danger of marching straight into the flash of a hundred can- 
non, or to feel a thrill of terror, as the last discharge left him almost alone, 
amid his dead and dying guard But he had trained his mind not to see these 
things for the time being. This devotion and concentration of all his powers, 
gave him great advantage in moments of peril and when the fate of a battle 
was turning on a single thought. Where other men would become confused 
in the confusion around them, he was as clear as ever, and hence was able 
frequently to redeem everything, when everything seemed Jost. J/e would not 
be beat, and in the last extremity, rallied like a dying man for a final blow, 
then pianted it where the clearest practical wisdom would have done. His 
tenacity of resolution was equal to his bravery. He disputed every inch he 
yielded, as if it were his last hope, and fought on the threshold of the next as 
if that were but the commencement of the struggle. So in encountering ob- 
stacles in the execution of any plan he had formed, he would scarcely admit 
their existence, and seemed tothink he could wring the decree against him 
out of the iron hand of fate itself ‘These qualities rendered him an invaluable 
ally to Bonaparte in his great battles. Standing in his observatory, and |ook- 
ing over the conflict, Napoleon often saw where the whole issue turned on a 
single point Such a column must be shaken—such a place in the lines broken 
or a certain battery carried, or the day was lost. On such missions he always 
sent Ney, knowing if human skill and valor could avail, it would be done. 
When he saw him start with his column and move down towards the spot where 
the fate of the battle was vibrating, his countenance always wore a complacent 
look. Again and again, did he fling his crown and France into Ney's keep- 
ing, and that of his legion ; and almost without fear, s: e them borne on into the 
smoke of battle. The bold Marshal never disappointed him, and it was for 
this reason Bonap.rte placed his thrune annd empire into his hands, and saw 
them both go down in the last charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo Even 
- Ney would have saved his master, if bravery and devotion ceuld have 
one it. 


During the whole campaign of 1806-7, Ney moves before us as some hero 
of former ages. We see him at Jena, when borne on by his impetuous courage, 
he charged and took a battery, and the next instant found himself surrounded 
by an army that no other man would have thought of resisting. But though 
hemmed in, and apparently overwhelmed, instead of yielding, as prodence 1t- 
self seemed to dictate, he immediately formed his men into squares aud kept 
up such a rolling, devouring fire, on every side, that the headlong masses fell 
by hundreds at every discharge. Lonaparte, seeing the imminent peri] of bis 
brave marshal, detached Bertrand with severa! regiments of horse to his relief. 
No sooner was he extricated, thas he unrolled his men again into column, and 
with a firm and rapid step ascended the hil! on which Vierzehn Heiligen stood, 
and after a fierce conflict, took it. This was the cent e of the enemy's position, 
and Napoleon saw from a distance with delight his favorite marshal in the very 
heart of the Prussian lines. Repulsing for awhile with prodigious slaughter 
every attempt of the enemy to regain it, he again unrolied his column and 
marched through a most devouring fire, straight on the Prussian's right. The 
tempest of musketry and grape through which he advanced, drove like a storm 
of sleet in the face of his men; but no.hing could resist his impetuous charge 
and the right line of the allies was swept away. Around the wall of Erfurt 
and Madgeburg—crossing the Vistula—at the terrible battle of Soldas—anni- 
hilating a Russian corps at Deppen, at Gustadt and Amskerdorff—he is the 
same calm, determined and terrible man. In the picture our imagination draws, 
of the battle of Friedland, Ney always occupies the foreground. There, as 
usual, he was appointed to commence the action. The engagements with de- 
tached corps had ceased, and both armies were drawn up in battle array. For 
several hours there had been no firing, and it being now fonr o'clock, the 
Russian general supposed there would be no engagement till morning. But 
at five o clock the sudden discharge of twenty cannon from the French centre. 
the signal of attack, announced to the Russian army that the day was to enc 
in blood. They were ordered to stand to their arms, and the next moment 
the head of Ney’s mighty column was seen to emerge from the wood behind 
Posthenen and stretch itself like a huge Anaconda out into the open field. In 
close array and quick time it moved straight upon Friedland. The sun was 
stooping to the western horizon as if hasting from the scene of carnage about 
to open—yet his departing light gave new splendor to the magnificent array. 
A forest of glittering steel seemed moving over the ficld From the steeples 
and towers of Friedland the countless thousands of these that still remained in 
the wood were visible. But all eyes were directed on Ney and his magnificent 
column, that, crossing the field ata rapid step, scattered like a whirlwind 
everything that opposed their progress. Whole regiments of caval y and Cos- 
sacks, the chasseurs ofthe guard, militia and all went down, or were driven 
before the tide.like movement of that column On every side were seen fly- 
iag horsemen and scattered infantry. ‘The other divisions now advanced to 
the attack, but the victory seemed about to be won by Ney alone, forhe was 
close upon Friedland, and a shout rolling along the whole column and heard 
abcve the roar of battle, announced that the town was about to be carried by 
assault. But just at this crisis the Russian Imperial Guard was ordered to 
advance. Wath fixed bayonets, this mass of living valor hurled itself on its 
adversary. ‘lhe head of Ney’s column went down befure the terrific charge 
and the whole body was rolied back over the field. But falling on Victor's 
corps raptdly advancing to sustain him he rallied his broken ranks and again 
pressed to the assault. Friedland was carried after an obstinate resistance and 
immeuse slaughter, and soon the bridges inthe rear over the Alle were in 
flames, The smoke rolled over the field of battle like that of aburning forest 
—the sun went down in gloom, the dead were piled over the ground, and 
Ney had made Bouaparte again conqueror by his indomitable valor. 
Napoleon's confidence in him was almost unbounded. D-ring the battle of 
Bautzen, he lay on the ground, sheltered by a heigh: m froat of the town, at 
his breakfast, when suddenly he heard the sound of Ney’s guns thanderiug 
on the left. At the sameinstant a bomb burst over hishead. Without noti 
cing the bursting shell, he sat down and wrote to Marie Louise that the vic- 
tory was gained. He waited only to learn that Ney was where the crisis 
turned, to be sure of victory. 

Yey Ney has beeroften accused of wanting generalship. Mr. Alison makes 
him a brave man and nomore. This decision is based on a single declaration 
of Bonaparte,—speaking once of Ney, he said ‘‘ he was the bravest of men ; 
there terminated all his faculties.’? Now we do not place the least confidence 
in this assertion of Nopoleun. His opinion of his generals changed with their 
success. A brilliant achievement brought down on them the most extravagant 
encomiums fromthe Emperor ; a defeat, on the contrary, his bitterest invec- 
tives. This disparagement of Ney was doubtless made, after contemplating 
some failure inwhich the marshal was implicated. Besides, Bouaparte was 
the last man we should choose, to estimate the charicter of his own officers. 
He rated all military leaders low but himself. Accustomed to plan for his ge- 
nerals, he came to think they could not plan for themselves. So also their 
achievements, when put in comparison with his own, he invariably deprecia- 
ted. Bonaparte made the pass of St. Bernard, and he wished it to stand 
alone beside that of Hannibal's: so that MacDonald's passage of the Splugen, 
to which his own was mere child's play, he declared repeatedly to have been 
no great affair, and so reported it tothe French Government at home. The 
whole history of Bonaparie’s career—the confidence he everywhere repused in 
Ney’s skill as well as bravery, pronounce this declaration false, while the man- 
per inwhich he managed the rear guard in that awful and disastrous retreat 
of the grand army from Russia, shows the injustice of the charge in every way 
Something more than bravery was needed to cover the retreat of the French 
there, and Bonaparte knew it. He never placed Ney at the head of the army 
in invading Russia, and in the rear when retreating from it, simply because he 
was a brave man His actions and statements here contradict each other, and 
the former is more likely to be honest than the latter. The two great and 
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he listened to Ney’s council. The conquest of Spain brought nothing but dis. 
aster, and the invasion of Russia ove:turned his throne. Against both these 
Ney urged his strenuous remonstrance as long as it seemed of any avail, and 
then did his utmost to prevent the ruin he knew must follow. One day at 
Madrid Napoleon entered the room where Ney and several other officers were 
standing, and said in great glee, “ Everything goes on well ; Romana will be 
reduced in a fortnight ; the Englich are defeated and will be unable to ad. 
vance ; in three months the war will be finished.” The officers to whom this 
was addressed, made no reply; but Ney, shaking his head, said with his 
characteristic bluntness, ‘* Sire, this war has lasted long already, and our af. 
fairs are not improved. ‘These people are obstinate, even their women and 
children fight; they messacre our men In detail. To day we cut the enemy in 
pieces, to-morrow we have to oppose anther twice as numerous, — It 1S HOt an 
army we have to fight, it is a whole nation, | see noend to this busine-s,” 
Bonaparte followed his own inclinations and was eventually defeated. Ney 
saw the difference between conquering an army and apeople. Though en- 
gaged in no general battle while in Spain, he exhibited his wonted skill and 
bravery in Asturia. ’ ? ; 

But it is in the Russian campaign that he displayed his greatest qualities as 
acommander. The history of the Grand Army in its invasion of Russia and 
retreat from it, combines more of glory and of gloom than anything of its kind 
in the annals of man. The contrast between that army of near three hundred 
thousand men, crossing the Niemen in presence of Napoleon, as he sxt in his 
tower and saw those glorious legions move in beau iful order and high spirits 
before him ; and the remnant of that scattered army in rags, wan and ghastly, 
following their iron-hearted leader as he strode on foot over the same river, 
always fills one with the profoundest melancholy. At Smolensko, Ney made 
a last effort to dissuade the Emperor from pressing into Russia so late in the 
scason. But neither he nor the other generals that formed his council could 
divert his purpose. The battles of Valentini and Krasnoi soon followed. and 
last of all came Borodino, in which Ney ‘ outdid himself,’ and earned the 
title Napoleon gave him on the spot of ** Prince of Moskwa’’ At the com- 
mencement ofthat action Bonaparte kept Ney close beside him, and would 
not for a long time allow him to take any part in the conflict. There they 
stood within hailing distance of each other, and gazed «n the battle that raged 
on the right. At length Napoleon called Ney to him and gave his last or- 
ders. The drums beat their wild and hurried charge, and Ney with his three 
divisions hurled themselves on the foe, The enemy's artillery swept within 
a certain limit every inch of ground, and it seemed impossible that a body of 
men could stand there a single moment. Bonaparte watched the progress of 
the column till it at length entered the storm of grape shot, when the head of 
it sunk down and disappeared like snow when it meets theriver Yet Ney 
still towered unhurt amid his falling column, and without faltering a moment, 
led the remnant of his division straight through the destructive fire. up to the 
very intrenchments, and carried them. Then commenced that terrific strug, 
gle for the heights of Demenowskie. Davoust and Ney strove together with 
more than human valor to gain the eminence. After four hours of steady, un- 
paralleled effort ageinst superior force, and in the midst of incessant dis- 
charges of artillery, Ney sent to Bonaparte for help. The Young Guard and 
the reserve cavalry were ordered down, while Napoleon wheeled four hundred 
cannon on the redoubt. Under cover of this terrible fire, the mighty columns 
of cavalry and infantry moved to the assault ‘The Russian artillery from the 
batteries stretched whole battalions on the field at every discharge. But it 
was all invain. The rent columns closed again as before, ‘* each treading 
where bis comrade stood,” and pressed on like the in-rolling wave of the sea. 
Finding the French were gaining ground, the Russian commander ordered his 
whole left wing to leave the intrenchments and meet the French in the p ain 
below. The shock was awful. Eighty thousand men were crowded into a 
small space, and for more than an hour raged against each other in all the fe- 
rocity of war, while seven hundred pieces of cannon played incessantly upon 
the dense masses of living flesh. Ney moved amid this wild storm the same 
calm and determined man asever His uniform riddled with balls, and his 
face begrimed with powder and smoke, he still, with his clear clarion voice, 
cheered on his troops, and with his cool bravery held his exhausted men to the 
encounter with a tenacity that could not be overcome, and wh'ch saved Be- 
neparte that day from a ruinous defeat. 

Napoleon often gazed with astonishment on the movements of his favorite 
marshal. The quiet determination with which he set out to execute tie 
most hopeless order—the progress he would make against the most desper- 
ate odds, and the victory he would wring from defeat itself, brought evcn 
from Napoleon bursts of admiration. 

The blazing towers of Moscow, the turning point of Napoleon’s invasion 
and his fortune, have scarcely crumbled to ashes before the fated army turn 
their faces homeward. We should like to be made acquainted with the 
conversation of Napoleon and Ney as they sat together in the Kremlin and 
talked over the disastrous issue they had met and the only way of escape 
from total annihilation. The fiery and impetuous harangues of the former, 
and the blunt characteristic replies of the latter, while the crackling of the 
flames and the falling of columns and walls without were borne to their 
ears, must have been in the highest degree dramatic. From the heap of 
ruins and from the solitude which was more prophetic than the uproar of 
the storm, Ney was appointed to cover the retreat ; and this act of Napoleon 
utters more distinctly his opinion of that Marshal's generalship than lan- 
guage can do. The whole history of Ney’s conduct during that memorable 
retreat seems to belong rather to some hero of romance than an actual man. 
The marvellous details appear incredible, and would not be believed if the 
evidence was not incontestable. With a mere handful of men he placed 
himself between the French and Russian armies, and by his incredible ex- 
ertions, desperate valor, and exhaustless ingenuity, saved a portion of that 
host which would otherwise have been total)y annihilated That retreat 
alone would make him immortal. With all the fault found with his 
generalship, there was not a commander among either the French or allied 
forces during the whole war, that ever did or ever could accomplish what 
Ney performed in that memorable flight. Had he fallen we believe Bona- 
parte would have fallen also, and the former rea//y saved the army, which 
the latter never could have done. Without provisions, almost without 
arms, he battled the well-tried and countless legions of Russia back from 
his beloved Emperor—and over the wintry fields of snow and amid the 
driving storm, with a heart untamed and a will unsubdued, he hovered like 
a protectirg spirit around the divided and flying ranks of his countrymen. 
The soldiers, exhausted and despairing, threw their muskets from them 
into the snow-drifts, and lay down by thousands to die. Cold, benumbed, 
and famine-struck, this ghost of an army straggled on through the deep 
snow, with nothing but the tall pines swaying and roaring mournfully in the 
blast for landmarks to the glazing eye, while an enraged and well-disciplined 
army was pressing in the rear. Clouds of ravens, whose dusky forms 
glanced like spirits through the snow-filled air, croaked over the falling 
columns, while troops of dogs, that had followed the army from Moscow, 
fell on the the prestrate forms before life was wholly extinct. The storia 
howled by as the soldiers sunk at night in the snow to rest, many to rise 
no more, while the morning sun, if it shone at all, looked cold and dimly 
down through the flying clouds of a northern sky. There were long inter- 
vals when not a drum or trumpet note broke the muffled tread of the stag- 
gering legions. On the rear of such an army, and in sight of such horrors, 
did Ney combat. Nothing but a spirit unconquerable as fate itself could 
have sustained him, or kept alive the flagging courage of his troops. Stum- 
bling every moment over the dead bodies of tneir comrades who had march- 
ed but a tew hours in advaace of them, taousands threw away their arias in 
despair, and wandered of iato tie wilderness to dle with cold, or be slainby 
the Cussacks. Yet Ney kept a fiem baad arouad him that all the power of 
Russia could not coaquer. Now orderiag his march with the skill of a ge- 
neral, and now with musket ia hand fighting like a common soldier, the 
moral force of example accomplished what authority alone never could 
have done. 

At length the brave and heroic commander seemed to have reached the 
crisis of his fate, and there was no escape from the doom that hung over 
him. The Russians had finally placed themselves between the I’rench 
army and that rear guard, now dwindled to a few thousand. Ignorant of lis 
danger, Ney was leading his columns through a dense fog to the banks o! 
the Lossmina, on which were strewed the dead bodies of his countrymen, 
when a battery of forty cannon suddenly poured a destructive storm 0! 
grape-shot into the very heart of his ranks. ‘he next moment the height 
before him and on either side appeared lined with dense columns of intan- 
try and artillery. Ney haddone all that man could do, and here his career 
seemed about to close. He was ordered to capitulate. He replied, “ -4 
Marshal of l’rance never surrenders,” and closing his columns marched 
straight upon the batteries. Vain valour. His noble and devoted followers 
proved themselves worthy of their heroic leader, but after a loss of halt 
their number they were compelled to retire. Finding the army gradually 
extending itself on every side to hem him ina, he returned back towards 
Smolensko for an hour, then forming a body of 4990 men, turned north to- 
wards the Dnieper. Having reached thestream in safety, he arranged his 
fragment of an army so as to march over the ice at a moment’s warning, 
and then waited three hours before crossing to allow the weak and wounded 
stragglers to come in. Pressed by the most appalling dangers he still 
yieled to the dictates of mercy. There on the banks of the frozen river, 
and during this time of intense anxiety, did this strange indomitable mat 
lie down with his martial cloak around him, and sleep. Bonaparte, far 1" 
advance, struggling forward on foot with a birch stick in his hand to keep 
from falling on the ice, surrounded by his few exhausted followers, was 
pressed with anxiety for the fate of Ney—his now last remaining hope. 
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Rut the marshal, with only thrée thousand men, had still a wilderness be~’ 
tween him and his Emperor, and that wilderness was filled Cossacks. For 
sixty miles he struggled on with his weary columns amid six thousand of 
these wild warriors. At one time they got in advance of him and fell un- 
expectedly upon his advanced posts, which were immediately driven in, 
aniall was given up as lost. But Ney ordered the trumpets to sound the 
~harge, and with the cheering words, “* Comrades, now is the moment; for- 
ward, they are ours,” rallied their courage to the assault, and the Cossacks 
fied. Thinking their general saw what they did not sze, and that the ene- 
my were cut off, the soldiers pressed forward where otherwise they would 
have yielded and fled. At length with only fifteen hundred men out of the 
forty thousand with which he had started, he arrived near Orcha and near 
the French army. When Bonaparte heard of it, he exclaimed, “I have 
three hundred millions in my coffers in the Tuileries—! would willingly 
have given them to save Marshal Ney.” Well he might, and half his em- 
pire with it, for without him he had been a thronelss Emperor. The meet- 
‘yz of Bonaparte and his brave Marshal shows the profound impression the 
eonduct of the latter had made on him. As his eve fell on the worn yet 
<//]] unconguerable veteran, he exclaimed, ‘* What a man, what a soldier !” 
But words failed to express his admiration, and he clasped the stern warrior 
+) his bosom and embraced him with all the rapture one hero embraces 
ther. 
” But Ney’s exhausting efforts were not yet over. Bonaparte dared not re- 
lieve him from his dangerous and important post. Thouzh the rear guard 
hal melted away again and again under his command, he still renewed its 
ranks, and presented the same determined front to theenemy. Atthe awful 
passaze of the Beresina, he stood again between the army and destruction. 
4; lenzth the scattered remnants of the French Legions reached the Niemen, 
the boundary of the Russian territory. Ney arrived destitute of troops—the 
rear guard had again meltedaway. Collecting in hastea few hundred men 
whom he found in the towa (Wilna,) he platted twenty-four cannon on 
redoubts, and kept back the enemy all day, while the army was retir- 


the 
The next morning he coatinued his defence, but the soldiers, seeing 


nz. 

their comrades beading their footsteps towards France, and away from the 
ballets of the Russians, bezan to follow after till he was left almost alone. 
Stilltrue to his duty he continued to cover the retreat of the army he had 
s) oftea saved. All had not yet passed the Niemen, and by dint of persua- 


sion, and threats, and promises, he collected thirty m2zn around him, and 
with musket in hand defended with this handful the gate of Wilna. At 
length, when the last soldier was over, he slowly retired through the streets 
with his face to the enemy, and crossing the river, “was the last of the 
Grand Army who left the Russian territory.” 

Gumbinnen was the first place in Germany, after crossing the river, at 
which rest could be obtained. General Dumas, who was sick, had just en- 
tered the house ofa Freach physician in this towa, when a min accosted 
him whom he took to bea perfectstranzer. His powerful form was wrap- 
ped in a large military cloak—his baard was loag and untrimmed—his coun- 
tenance bezrimed with powder, and his wiskers half burnt off, waitle his 
emaciated face spoke of toils and privations of n> common miznitude. But 
lis eve still burned with that lustre no one ever forgot who once s:w it in 
battle. ‘What,’ said the stranger, ‘Dumas, do you not know me ” ‘No,’ replied 
Dumas, ‘Whoare you” ‘I am the rear guard of the Grand Army—Marshal Ney. 
| have fired the last musket-shot on the bridze of Kowno; I have thrown 
into the Niemen the last of our arms and I have walked hither as you see 
me across the forests.” He had done all that man could do—fouzht till his 
army Was annihilated, then formed another—created means where they did 
not eXist—sustained the sinking courage of his followers when all before 
him was blank and hopeless—struzgled at last with a few hundred and then 
thirty, and then alone, as rear guard of the army, and then finally on foot 
ind almost unattended crossed the forests to the remnant of that army. 

We cannot follow him through the campaign of 1513. He fought beside 

the Emperor, thouzh his fortunes were evidently declining. At Bautzen, 
Lutzen, Dresden, Denonewitz, Leipsic and many other places, he exhibited 
his accustomed skill and bravery. After the abdication of Napoleon he 
lived in Paris in almost entire seclusion. Too rough forthe polished society 
of the French capital, and too stern and grave to be dissipated, he dwelt by 
himself. His palace was elegantly furnished ; and his wife, fond of gaiety 
and luxury, entertained her friends there, while he would be dining by him- 
self, musing over the stormy and adventurous life he had led. Sick of the 
inactive monotonous life of Paris, he retired to his country-seat, where, in 
the sports of the field, he could find some relief to his restlessness. It was 
here he received his unexpected order to join the Sixth Military Division. 
On arriving at Paris he learned to his astonishment that Bonaparte had left 
Elba and was on his way to th2 capital. Here we approach the only dark 
spot in his history. The defence his own friends make for him fails to ex- 
cilpate him. Bonaparte’s star had apparently set for ever at his exile, and 
Ney did perfectly right to sustain the government of France; but he had 
no right to betray the trust his Monarch reposed in him, and go over with 
his army to the side of the invader. He, by this act, becamea traitor; but 
his treason had more excus2s than the like crim2 ever had before. At first 
he regarded the descent of Napoleon oa the shores of France, as the mos: 
extravagant rashness, and designed, as he declared, to bring him a prisoner 
to Paris. But he had hardly set out on his expedition before Bonaparte 
began to ply him with those arts he knew so well how to use. He had 
made Ney what he was, and he appealed to thé gratitude of the noble-hea:t- 
ed veteran. He had stood by his side in the smoke and thunder of battle, 
and he recalled these scenes to his imagination. They had been warriors 
tozether in danger, and Bonaparte excited him with those recollections, s9 
calculated to move a heart like his. He kept his emissaries constantly about 
him, representing to him the utter feebleness and imbecility of the Bourbon 
throne—he called him again the * Bravest of the Brave,” and entreated him 
not to fight against his old companion and King. At the same time he 
promised peace to France, and all that Ney could desire. A plain blunt 
soldier—with a heart fullof great affections for heroes like himself, what 
wonder 1s it that his constancy shook! Added to all this, the emissaries of 
sonaparte had at length affected the fidelity of the army, and while Ney was 
wavering, his soldiers had already determined for Napoleon. He felt he 
could not resist the tide ifhe would, while he evidently had lost all desire 
to do so. His act of treason has many palliations; still it was unworthy of 
fim. If his old affections and his gratitude were too strong to allow him to 
light against his former Monarch, his honor should have prevented him 
from fighting against his new one. He should have returned and resigned 
his command and retired from the contest. He himself afterwards felt so. 
The excitement and enthusiasm under which he had acted had passed away, 
and he saw the transaction in a clear and just light. It weighed on his 
heart, and he grew melancholy and spiritless. He had lost his self-respect; 
and his honor, which he heretofore had kept bright as his sword, was tar- 
ished. Kindly feelings had conquered him whom no enemy could subdue, 
and now the eye no danger could daunt or hardship dim, became dull! and 
lustreless. That glorious forehead, that had been the terror of so many 
liundred battles, had a spot upon it, and Ney felt feebler than in the hour of 
extremest peril, Remorse gnawed at his heart, and the feeling of personal 
dignity was gone forever. He became morose and restless, and not until 
ordered by Bonaparte to Lille, ‘‘ if he would see the first battle,” did he 
evince any of his old fire. This single fact is the greatest apology we could 
offer for him. It shows that, whatever his act may be, his heart was not 
that of a traitor. It was not the deliberate treason ofa villain, but the sud- 
den impulse of a ian too frequently governed by his feelings. He after- 
wards doubtless hoped, in the excitement of battle, to rid himself of his re- 
i rse, and perhaps by his valor to wipe out the disgrace he had brought on 
Ais name, 

His last charge at Waterloo showed that the firmness and bravery of the 
man Was undiminished, It is true the Old Guard was not what it had 
been. It required the experience and training of the veterans that fell in 
the snow-drifts of Russia. But still it was “the Old Guard,” which had 
ever regarded itself the prop and pride of Bonaparte. It was the same 
that had gained him so many battles—the same that at Krasnoi, in the re- 
treat from Russia, when reduced toa little band, closed round their em- 
peror and marched past the Russian batteries ; playing in the hottest of the 
fire the popular air, Ow peut-onetre mieux quiau sein de sa famille?” 
It was the “‘unconquerable guard.” 

from eleven in the morning till four in the afternoon, the battle had 
razed, while victory perched on neither standard. The heavy French ca- 
valry had charged the Eaglish squares in vain. Jerom2 Bonaparte had 
left L110) men around Hougoumont. The centre of the English lines had 
not yielded an inch, yet, exhausted and worn, they stood less firmly in their 
places. The Old Guard had remained passive spectators ofthe scene du- 
ring the whole day, being reserved for the last moment to complete the 
victory. At this juncture, the head of the Prussian columns appeared on 
the field. Fifty thousand fresh troops added to the English army would 
make the odds too great. Instead of retiring till Grouchy would come up 
and restore the balance, Bonaparte took the rash and desperate resolution of 
bringing his entire reserve into the field, and with one awful charge break 
tue centre, and prevent the threatened junction of the two armies. For 
tuls purpose he called up the Old Guard, and placing himself at their head 
(mircheddowa the slope, and halting in a hollow, addressed them inhis 
fiery, vehement manner. He told them every thing rested on their valor. 

Chey answered with the shout, “ Vive 2 Empereur,” that was heard all 
along the British lines. He then placed them under Ney, who ordered the 
charze. Bonaparte has been blamed for not heading this charge himself; 
buthe knew he could not carry that guard so far, nor hold them 80 long be- 
‘ore the artillery, as Ney. The mere power Ney carried with him, from 
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that it was to be victory or annihilation. With the exception of Macdonald, 
we do not know a general in the two armies who could hold his soldiers so 
loaz in the very face of destruction as he. The whole continental strugzle 
exhibited no sublimer spectacle than this last effort of Napoleon to save his 
sinking empire. Europe had b2en put upon the plains of Waterlvo to be 
battled for. The greatest military energy and skill the world possessed had 
been tasked to the utmost during the day. Thrones were tottering on the 
ensanguined field, and the shadows of fugitive kings flitted through the 
smoke of battle. Bonaparte’s star trembled inthe zenith, now blazing out 
in its ancient splendor, now suddenly paling before his anxious eye. At 
length, when the Prussians appeared on the field, he resolved to put Eu- 
rope on one bold throw. He committed himselfand France to Nev, and 
saw his empire rest on a single charge. We almost forget Napoleon’s am- 
bition and guilt in our sympathy with him in this critical moment of his 
life. The intense anxiety with which he watched the advance of that co- 
luma, and the terrible suspence he suffered when the smoke of battle 
wrapped it from sight, and the utter despair of his great heart when the 
curtain lifted over a fugitive army, and the despairing shriek rung on every 
side “la garde recule,” “la garde recule,” makes us for the moment al- 
most wish he had gained the aay. Ney felt the immense responsibility 
resting upon him. He felt the pressure of an empire on his brave heart, and 
resolved not to prove unworthy of the great trust commited to his care 

Nothing could b2 more imposing than the movement of that grand column 
tothe assault. That Guard had never yet recoiled before a human foe, 
and the allied forces beheld with awe its firm and terrible advance tothe 
final charge. Fora momeat the batteries stoppel playinz, and the firing 
ceased along the British lines. Without the beating of a drum or the blast 
of a bugle, tocheer their steady courge, they moved in dead silence over 
the plain. The next moment the artillery opened, and the head of that gal- 
lant column seemed to sink into the earth. Rank after rank went down, 
yet they neither stopped nor faltered. Dissolving sjuadrons, and whole 
columns disappearing one after another ia the destructive fire, affected not 
their steady courage. The column clos2d up as before, and eac! treadinz 
over his fallen comrade, pressed firmly on. The horse which Ney rode fel! 
under him, and he had searcely mou~ted another before it also sunk to the 
earth. Again and again did that unflinching man feel his steedsink down, 
till five had been shot under him. Then, with his uniform riddled with 

bullets, and his face singed and blackened with powder, he mirchelona 

foot with drawn sabre at the head ofhis columa. Invain did the artillery 

hurl its storm of fire and lead into that living mass. Upto the very muz- 
zl23 they pressed, and driving the artillerymen from their own pieces, pushed 
on through the English lines, But the suite firing of that hitherto unseen 

rank into their very faces, pouring as ieet of fame into their bosoms, was 
too much for human courage. They reeled, shook,turned and fled. Ney 
was borne back inthe refluent tide, and hurried over the field. But for the 
crowd of fugitives that forced him back, he would have stood alone and fal- 
lenin his footsteps. As it was, disdaining to fly though the whole army 
was flying, he formed his men into two immense squares, and endeavored 
to stem the terrific tide, and would have done so had it not been forthe 
fifty thousand fresh Prussians that pressed on his exhausted ranks. Fora 
long time they stood and let the artillery plough through them. But the 
fate of Napoleon was writ, and though we believe Ney did what no other 
man in Europe could have done, the decree could not b2 reversed. The 

star that had blazed so balefuily over the world went dowa in blood, and the 
** bravest of the brave” had fought his last battle. It was worthy of his 
great name, and the charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo with him at their 
head will be pointed to by the remotest generations with a shudder. 

We now come tothe expiation of his treason by a public execution. 
The allies, after they assembled in Paris, d2manded some victims to appeas> 
their anger. Many were selected, but better counsel prevailed, and they 
were saved. Ney wasa prominent examol2; he had routed their armies 
and too nearly wrested their crowas from them at Waterloo, to be forziven, 
Though no more guilty than Marshal Soult, and many others, it was impos- 
sible to save him. It was intended at first to try him by martia! law, but 
the Marshals of France refused totry so brave, generous, and heroic a 
wirrior. By a royal ordinance, the Chamber of Peers was directed to try 
him. Scorning to take advantage of any technicalities of law, he was speed- 
ily found guilty and condemned to death, by a majority of a hundred and 
fifty-two. Seventeen only were found to vote in his favor. That he was 
guilty of treason, in the letter of the charge, was evident, but not to that ex- 
tent which demanded his death. No man had done more for France than he, 
o: loved her honor and glory with a higher affection; and his izgnominious 
death is a lasting disgrace tothe French nation, Justice was the excuse 
not the ground of his condemnation. To have carvied out the principle on 
wnich his sentence was based, would have ended ia a public massacre. 
Ney and Labedoyere were the only victims offered up to appease an unjust 
hatred. Wellington should have interfered to save so gallant an enemy at 
the hazard of his own life. 

Ney was publicly shot by Frenchmen. 

His last moments did not disgrace his life. He was called from his bed 
to hear his sentence read. Asthe preamble went on enumerating his many 
titles, he hastily broke in—** Why cannot you simply call me Michael Ney? 
—now a French soldier, and soon a heap of dust.” The last interview with 
his wife and children shook his stera heart more than all the battles he had 
passed throuzh, or his approaching death. This over, he resumed his won- 
ted calmness. Inreply to one of his sentinels, who said ‘** Marshal, you 
should now think of death,” he replied, ‘* Do you suppose any one should 
teach me todie?” But recollectiag himself, he added in a milder tone, 
** Comrade, you are right; send for the Curate of St. Sulpice; I will die as 
becomes a Christian !” 

The place is still shown in the gardens of the Luxembourg, where he 
was executed. As he alighted from the coach, he advanced towards the 
file of soldiers drawn up as executioners, with the same caim mien he was 
wont to exhibit on the field of battle. An officer stepping forward to ban- 
daze his eyes, he stopped him with the proud interrogation—* Are you ig- 
norant that for twenty-five years I have been accustomed to face both ball 
and bullets?” He then took off his hat, and with his eagle eye—now su- 
dued and solemn—turned towards heaven, said with the same calm and de- 
cided voice that had turned the tide of so many battles, ‘* 1 declare before 
God and man, that I have never betrayed my country ; may my death ren- 
der her happy!—Vive la France ’”” He then turned to the soldiers, and 
gazing 01 them a moment, struck one hand upon his heart, and said—*: My 
comrades, fireon me!” Ten balls entered him, and he fell dead. Says 
Colonel Napier, in speaking of his death, ‘thus he who had fought five 
hundred battles for France—not one against her—was shot as a traitor.” 

His father, who loved him tenderly as the son of his pride and the glory 
of his name, was never told of his ignominious death. He was at this 
time eighty-eight years of age, and lived to be a hundred years old. He 
saw by the mourning weeds on his family, that some catastrophe had hap- 
pened, and his father’s heart told but too well where the bolt had struck ; 
but he made no inquiries, and though he lived twelve years after, never 
mentioned his son’s name, and was never told of his fate. He knew he 
was dead, but he asked not how or where he died. 

The great fault in Ney’s character was indolence. Unless his enerzies 
were summoned from their repose by some pressing danger, he was inclined 
to inactivity. Yet this tendency, which has so often been severely cen- 
sured, is almost necessarily associated with the prodigious power and reso- 
lution he possessed. The Lion is not easily roused, and strength is always 
immobile till there is a call equal to its capacity. The heavy English 
squares can never be converted into light troops without losing their invin- 
cible tenacity. Bonaparte possessed in an extraordinary degree the strange 
combination of high nervous excitement—constant activity and headlong 
impetuosity—with unconquerable endurance, steady courage, and clear and 
comprehensive judgment. In this he was unlike almost any other man in 
history. 
who criticise his character, point to one besides Napoleon, that has. 

Ney was also plain and direct even to bluntness, and often offended his 
friends by the freedom with which he spoke of their errors. 
lost sight of his low origin, and was never ashamed of it. To some young 
officers boasting of their rank, titles, etc., he said—‘* Gentlemen, | was 
less fortunate thanyou. I got nothing from my family, and i esteemed my- 
self rich at Metz, when I had two loaves of bread on my table.” Simple 
and austere in his habits, he reminds one of an old Greek or Roman hero. 
The vacillation of feeling which caused him to commit the great error of 
his life, adds te our sympathy for him, while it injures the perfection of his 
character. It led him to be a humane soldier, and when second in com- 
mand frequently to disobey orders for the execution of criminals. He was 
a kind yet fearless commander, an untiring and skilful leader, and a warm- 
hearted and noble man. 

We have said nothing of the work from which we have taken some of 
the minor incidents of his life, for we have never before seen so poor a 
book made from such excellent materials. Next to Bonaparte, Marshal 
Ney furaishes the best character for a memoir, of any modern general. His 
life is full of adventure, and characterized throughout by great actions. 
Yet his friends, in compiling these Memoirs, have followed no law but 
chronological order. All his papers and letters, both those written by him- 
self and those received from others, seem to have been arranged according 
to their dates, and printed in a volume form. There is no grouping and no 
‘unity, and the reader stumbles on amid a mass of ill-arranged matter, won- 
dering how human ingenuity could produce so stupid a book, from such 
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thered together, the work is_still incomplete. The lifé of Marshal Ney is 
yet to be written. _ Democratic Review for April, 1945. 





— GRISI. . 

The following dashes at portraiture are from the foreign correspondence 
of the Newark Daily Advertiser -— 

Though to Grisi, as a singer, is assigned by the critics a rank inferior to 
Persiani, and Dorus Gras of the French Opera, her performances are much 
better liked. This is because she combines beauty with tragic and musical 
talent. As a beauty, she is not precisely what we should call so in Ameri- 
ca, Where women, thus distinguished, must not very much exceed the age 
of twenty years. At forty-five Madame Grisi is not'a rose-bud, but the full 
blown flower. In her, one looks in vain for the delicious tint of youth, 
but this by gas-light is not much needed. In its place shines out the ma- 
tured woman. Her face is oval, full, with regular features, Grecian nose, 
exquisitely beautiful teeth, and black, glossy hair, which in length and 
beauty rivals George Sand’s description of the famous “ Chevelure ” of may 
the Princess Quintillian. Her eyes be grey, or blue, or black. One can 
scarcely seize their color, so changeable are they every moment. 

The expression of the countenance, when at rest, is sad, melancholy; 
but when excited by the character which she personates, it vividly reflects 
her varying emotions. 

Asa tragedian I have seen no equal inher sex. In the distinct line of 
tragedy, where plain prose is unencumbered with musical expression, I 
question if she does not surpass even Rachel herself. Though laboring un- 
der this serious disadvantage, her passages are enunciated with startling 
impetuosity. Her tones and acts of tenderness or passion possess a truth- 
fulness, which find a response in the breast of every hearer. If inferior in 
talent and cultivation, as a singer, to Persiana or Dorus Gras, which I am 
unwilling to allow myself, her immensely powerful voice, far superior to 
either of her rivals, added to her imposing appearance and tragic force, 
renders her by far the superior artist. This is evident from the fact that 
she is engaged for the coming season in London at the Queen’s Theatre, 
While Persiani is rejected. 

It is really a pity that one so distinguished for talent should be almost as 
much so for her gallantry. Her history, as far as I can learn, is substan- 
tially this. She was born ina small village near Milan, where she first ap- 
pearei. Nothing very remarkable distinguished her performance there. 
bor several years she sang unnoticed, till accident brought her to Paris 
following the fortunes of a banished lover, she broke her theatrical engage - 
meat, and the next we hear of her is on the French stage, and at the same 
time the mistress of an English nobleman. Her beauty and talents induced 
Lori Castlereagh to overlook her character as a woman, and he soon after 
married her. ; 

Attor a few years, being divorced by law, and onc2 more free, she lived 
with the celebrated composer Bellini (who wrote for her “ I] Puritani”) till 
his death, when she passed to the great singer Rubini, now at St. Peters- 
yurg. On his departure, his place in the affections of this apparently easily 
please | woman was soon supplied by his successor at the opera, Mario, 
Phis lady, whose talents and beauty may shade, but cannot conceal her 
fauits, was received on the night of her benefit with boundless plaudits 
and was pelted with boquets throughout the evening. At the close of the 
performance, when called out to receive the homage of the audience, her 
path was literally on flowers. Wreaths and boquets almost covered the 
siage, tarown by the fair hands of the nobility and beauty of France. Her 
Salary for six months In Paris is $60,090, and it is the same in London. 

















HOW OUR FRIEND B-——S’ HAIR WENT. 
‘“Hyperion’s curls! the front of Jove, himself!” 

Oh, those curls! not your fuzzy, crispy, questionable tortuosities, indica- 
tive of either a mixed breed, or a quarrelsome temper, but a raven crop of 
flossed midnight, (John Neal talks of flossed sunshine,) smothering in its 
‘own luxuriance ; a sea of curling darkness, rolling and tossing in its silent 
play! and these curls adorned the imperial brows of our friend B . We 
say adorned, for, alas! they are no longer adorning! They have fled like 
ja dream, vanished likea cloud, and B is as bald as Cesar! . 

We say it—B isa bald as Cesar ! but if Cesar bared his baldness half 
as majestically, he was a much better looking heathen than we take him to 
have been. Why, B s’ polished outline is the most regal thing we know 
of !—an intellectual porch, over which /ooms, as it were the mental dome ! 
benevolence, veneration, firmness, self-esteem—full, ‘ chock-full,” and 
beautifully balanced! And then the shiney whiteness of the surface, as if 
Tug moral glory beaming within, absolutely shone through! In short, a 
head of Washington, Zit up for a 4th of July night, is ‘no circumstance” tu 
the benign front of our friend B——. 

The next inquiry is, how did our friend B lose his hair? Thus! 
Could a man with such a head be other thana Whig? Certainly not !— 
And the most thorough-going Whig of his flourishing city, he left the banks 
of one of the great lakes, as a delegate to the Baltimore Convention, last 
|May. Last May /—that glorious Sut every body has read the papers. 

There were a great many heads in Baltimore—wise heads, and long heads, 
and fine heads, and swelled heads, but there was no head to compare With 
the head of the Michigan delegation! he, or it, was ahead of every thing. 
Joy! hope! triumph! Whig rule! And, with every increasing round of 
rapture, B ;’ head became more resplendent, till, at length, came the 
grand procession. B—— must tell the rest himself. 

‘* Procession ! sixteen leagues long, by thunder! Myriads of freemen— 
throngs of beauty! Whar was Michigan on that great day? In the midst 
ofthe triumph, and I at its head, hoss! Balconies bending; muslin and 





























God's sake, don’t give the word to cheer any more—boys all hoarse, now. 
Hoarse! here, hold my hat—go it alone, by thunder, for old Michigan. 
Whoo-rah—for—Clay, and the Ladies! Whew! didn’t the cambric 
flutter then!—couldn’t stand it! Just run my right hand, then my left, 
through my har, lock after lock, out they came, gave ’em to the winds— 
saw’em mount towards the balconies, beauty striving for ’em!—then, 
wasn’t Michigan a star! Women screamed and men hollowed—gals snatch- 
ed, and hand-kerchiefs fluttered, and on I went, right and left—left and 
right—feather bed in the air, a fool to it! front locks and side curls, side 
curls and front locks, quicker and thicker, and the whole d d universe 
full of nothing but me and Michigan, until every har was gone and all I 
could do was to blow kisses until all creation seemed just gathered together 
to hug me! Well, by thistime, my voice had followed my har, when up 
we came to a perfect conflagration of beauty ! four story double house covered 
all over with it, and one splendid creature cried out, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Michigan’ Whew! thunder! hadn’t a lock on my head, or a note in my 
voice! Up came same d d Aid, and, says he, ‘why don’t you give the 
word to cheer ?—Couldn’t do it—snatched my hat from him, held it up to 
both sides of the street-—T'ake my hat /—they understood me—nine cheers 
—nine more from Michigan— 

Stop! look here, by thunder, what'll you take !—so dry I can’t remember 
the rest of that immortal day,—but that’s the way I lost my har! A leetle 
bitters in it, if you please—thankee. 

** Well, I'd now got to go hum to my wife, and what on airth was I to do 
for my har? Friend suggested a wig, but ‘no,’ says I, ‘ I’ll go the naked 
truth, by thunder! Old woman’s Clay all over, and the chief difficulty 
will be to make her believe it’s me, that’s all!’ Well, hum I got, and my 
friend stuck close all the way, so as to be able to swear to the individual ; 
| and fust thing I did was to appear before a magistrate, and cursed if he knew 
| m2! So my friend just swore to me reg’lar, and up I went hum with the pa- 
pers. Well,in I went, with my Aat off so as to give her the full front of it, 
lat onee; and first she kind-a came forard, and then she kind-a went back ; 

and then her eyes began opening, and then her mouth followed, and at last 
| she busted out— 
‘* Why B., ’taint you!” Well, I came mighty nigh a bustin’ out laughin’, 
| myself, but I kept mum, and hauled out the affidavit, and she read it; and 
| what between surprise and affliction, hanged if the tears didn’t come into 
| her eyes, and then the joke was over. ‘If you don’t b’lieve that, wife, 
here’s my affidavit to back it;’ I just took her in my arms and kissed the 
| book, I tell you! 

Fellows, there’s nothing like a touch of nature! If she stopped a goin’ 
on forgivin’ me till next morning, I wish I may be shot!” 











St. Louis Reveille. 





A Bold Feat.—A few days since, a young man in the employment of 
Messrs. Dodge & Graves, of this village, whilst engaged in driving a load 
of passengers between here and Logansport, had his horses startled by a 
strange looking animal passing the road in theirfront. It jumped up about 
ten feet, and fixing itself in a crotch, thought to amuse the young man by 
showing what a beautiful set of grinders it had. He levelled his pistol and 
killed alarge Catamount. It was fortunate, for him, that he made a dead 
shot—for had he but wounded the animal, his destruction would have been 
inevitable. Niles (Mich.) Courier 

A big boy, who displayed a long dangling watch chain, was asked : 

‘* What’s the time, Josiah ?” 

He drew his watch very ceremonieusly, and after examining it awhile re- 
ferred to another, and asked, “ Is this figury nine or figury leven?” 

He was told that it was “‘ figury seven.” 

** Well then,” said Josiah, “ it lacks jest about half an inch of eight.” 
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with third rate ability: while bere 44 pot # single battle deecrthed 


eambric fluttering !—Hurrah for Clay! Up comes one of my aids ;—B., for , 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 


April 19. 



































RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Aveany, N. Y.... Bull’s Head Course, Match vs. Time, 100 miles in 10 hours, by Gen. 
Dunham’s Fanny Jenks, during May. 

Ba.tumone, Md... Kendall Course, omer Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th May. 

Co.umaia, 8.C ... Richland Trotting Club Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 7th a 

Jerrerson, Mo... New Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tweetay, 6 Sept. 

Lovuisvitte, Ky... Oakland Course, County Meeting, ist Thursday, Ist May. 

“ ‘* ..» Oakland Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 2d June. 
Monrtreat, L. C... St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Aug. 
Memruis, Tenn... Central Course, Jockey Club Spring Sosting, Monday, 28th April. 
New York City .. Union Course, L. I., J’ Club Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 12th May. 

7 - ' Great Match for $20,000, Four mile heats, between Fashion and Pey- 
tona, on 2d Tuesday, 13th May. 
Union Course, Trotting Meeting, last week in April. : 
New Orveans. . . Eclipse Course, Louisiana Association 8. M., 2d Tuesday, 8th April. 
Natcurtocues,La. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th May. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 34 Wednesday, 21st May. 
Puivapvecruia... Camden Course, N. J., Jockey Club 8. M., 4th Tuesday, 27th May. 
Port Hupson, La.. Fashion Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, lst Wednesday, 7th May. 
Peterspurc, Va.. Newmarket Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d Ap’l. 
Trenton, N. J... Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th May. 


i ai 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Great Match.—A letter from a visitor to Mr. Larrp’s stable, in- 
forms us that Fashion, and the other horses in his string, are going finely. 
We have also heard an equally favorable report from Mr. Kirkman’s sta- 
ble, at Petersburgh. Meanwhile the betting daily grows more brisk—1000 
to 700 is freely offered, but with few takers ; hundreds are “ snatching and 
eager” to take 1000 to 600. More money has already been laid out on time 
than we can recollect. We have half-a-dozen commissions to take 100 to 
30 that 7:35 is made, ‘‘ rain or shine.” Any amount could be laid out on 
time, after this wise:—A to pay B $100 on every second above 7:38, and B 
to pay A the same for every second under that time—taking the time of the 
best heat, and stipulating for a good day and course. Indeed every man 
appears so anxious to have something on the race, that if you open your 
mouth on the subject, you are met with an offer to bet odds on some partic- 
ular “‘ wrinkle” or ** point” which each individual appears to have picked up, 

A Susscription Dinner is to come off on Thursday next, at the As- 
tor House, which is not only * free for all ages,”’ but ‘* open to all” members 
of the N. Y. Jockey Club, their friends and acquaintances. A list of sub- 
scribers is open for signatures at this office. As the undertakers say, ‘‘ the 
friends and acquaintances of the members of the Club are invited to attend” 
this dinner at the Astor, “‘ without formal notice, or further invitation.” 














The last number of the St. Martinsville (Louisiana) ‘Creole,’ contains 
the following extraordinary item of sporting intelligence :— 

Prairie Hen.—The races over the St. Martinsville’s Course on Sunday 
last, has insured a new triumph to the Eclipse-like creature Prairie 
Hen. She ran the distance of 7 acres in 25 sec., and got to the judges stand 
a_ feet ahead of her competitor Heliogabalus. 





Death of two Kentucky Turfmen.—We are pained to learn by a private 
letter from Frankfort, of the recent death of Maj. Jonn Harris and Wi1- 
Liamson W. Bacon, two gentlemen well known as breeders and turfmen. 


Wo. B. Wywn, Esq., of Marianna, Fla., claims the name of Kesia for a 
bay filly by Am, Citizen, out of Mary Doubleday. 





The Y. Y. Pacing Horse in New Orleans.—A correspondent writes 
from that city, under date of the 3d instant, to the following effect :— 

«* James K. Polk, formerly the pacing horse ‘ Unknown,’ of your city, 
beat Tippecanoe into lint. It was $100 to arottenapple. But he has ano- 
ther race to come off on Saturday that he will not find so easy; he gives 
Tip’s stable companion, Jem Brennan, 500 yards at the outcome in a dash 
of two miles. If he pops Jem in that race, you will hear of lower time 
than any pacing horse ever made in our country, or any other; take my 


- word for it! The match is for $1000 a side, and the parties have some by- 


bets besides. I think it will be a betting race. 





Scraps from a South Carolina Correspondent.—¥ashion will have to 
let out every link she’s got, for I think ‘the big mare” is bound to win! 
The least weight to carry, and the ability to carry it, will tell some in a four 
mile race, certain. Peytona’s stride of 27 feet [!] ina brush, I think is too 
powerful for any horse to keep up with. 





A Scrap from an old Southern Correspondent about the Big Match. 
* * * Peytona’s public running by no means justifies the high expecta- 

tion formed of her; her own sister Aduella, I believe, was deficient in bot- 
tom—a bad sign as to blood. It is true Peytona has never been hard run, 
or seen much sevice—nothing to injure her; and as the animal genus usu- 
ally arrives at maturity earlier at the South than at the North, being a strap- 
ping mare too, she may be able to carry 123 pounds as well as Fashion ; 
over her Peytona will have that advantage of weight which may possibly 
tell on a fourth mile. Yet were I betting man, I should lay out my money 
on Fashion, and against her time with Boston. If she can again run in 7:32 
I believe she is sure to win. The chances are against 7:35, in my judg- 
ment. A Boston and a Fashion are not met more than once or twiceina 
half century. Besides even with such a capital trial nag as Jeannetteau, 
one may be deceived in P’s powers. J. ran her 5:38, [Blue Dick’s time] with 
light weights at New Orleans. Gen. Jackson used to say “ bring your 
adversary to your own ground”—the way he beat Packenham—another ad- 
vantage Fashion will have. I think it not unlikely that Fashion will win 
the match, and that Mr. Kirkman with his string, will win all the purses, 
as W. R. Johnson did at the meeting when Eclipse beat Henry—because, 
as I have before said, the colt was over-weighted and mis-managed. 

{gq In noticing a recent “ Banter to all creation,” in the way of Turkey 
Shooting, put forth by Adjutant Hare, of some Louisiana paper, we 
‘* quite promiscuously” inserted the ‘‘ Louisiana Chronicle” instead of the 
proper name and title of the Adjutant’s sheet, whereupon Maj. Keuy, of 
the veritable “‘ Chronicle,” hops down on us “like sixty!” He says it 
would be well for us to “‘ draw more finely on our target, when sending a 
shot over his way,” and adds— 

Adjutant Haile is mot ‘of the Louisiana Chronicle,” and although he 
may be a very good fellow in an indifferent crowd, still he is nothing but 
an Adjutant, while we are a Major! It is villainous thus to mark estray 

cattle in our brand, and it is possible that a repetition of the offence may 
lead to something. 

We shouldn’t wonder. The Major must be “one of the boys!” Won't 

he send usa lock of his hair? 





Gildersleeve.—The ** Picayune” has the following paragraph anent this 
top-sawyer, having seen him on the day after his race :— 
a = pero yesterday, looking in the best health. He suffers 
_ not _ —e 0 the effects of his match, but looks in better condition, if 
possible, than before. Next Sunday he is to run a match for $250 a side, 
on the Matairie, against an Indian. 

It will be seen, by a report of the races, in another column, that the In- 
dian paid forfeit. By the way, “talking of guns!” who the deuce is Col. 
Umbrella? Is he the embodyment of the « highly concentrated essence of 
sarsaparilla and pills?” The “ Pic” states that 

The report that Col. Umbrella was to contend in the gre t fi - 
ed as Marino Faliero, the Doge of Venice, turned out " & ibcanect The 
Colonel was on the ground, we believe, but in citizen’s dress, and it is cer- 
tain that he took no part in the race other than as a spectator. 


Stables at New Orleans.—The “ Picayune,” from which we quote a re- 
port of the late meeting on the Metairie Course, furnishes the following 


list of the stables there :— 
Mr. John Armstrong has Marco, 4 yrs.; Red Eagle, 3 yrs. ; Whig Mary, 3 yrs.; and 
—s Grey Eagle, 2 yTs. . 0. occ ce cert eee creer ces ce cesses ceecers 
Mr. J.B. Pryor has Ruffin, 4 yrs.; Lucy Dashwood, 4 yrs.; Betsey Coodey, 3 yrs. ; 
Sally Jones, 4 yrs. ; and Le Bacchante, S YTS. . .. . 2. 6 00 oe ce oe wee eee e ove 
Mr. Lin. Cock has Joe Chalmers, 5 yrs.; Fanny King, 3 yrs.; a3 yr. old filly by Imp. 
Ainderby, and a 2yr. Old colt. . 0... 222s ec sere cer secre ces cceccccsseee’s 
{r.G. W. Graves has Music, Blue Bonnet, Aduella, Feathers, Ha’penny, Beacon Light, 
i i an. acca chs Ahad AO ONS ASO Deo oe 0 02s ons os cete cote 
Mr. John G. Cocks has Native, 4 yrs.; Victress, 3 yrs.; Fanny, 3 yrs. ; Ed. Eagle, 3 
yrs. ; and a Syr. old Leviathan. . .. 02-0. ees cece eee cece cc sce secsoces 
Mr. W. J. Minor has Dart, 3 yrs. ; Javelin, 2 yrs. ; and a 3 yr. old by Imp. Ainderby. . 
Mr. A. H. Carnell (Dubois, trainer) has two 3 yr. olds by Imp. Glencoe........... 
Mr. A. W. Small has Jerry Lancaster, 4 yrs. ; and Croton, 4yrs............ 
Mr. W. Beard has Magnate, Narine, Uncas, and a2yr.old.............. cee aees 
Mr. W. P. Greer has Rover, 4 yrs. ; Bishop Onderdonk, 2 yrs.; and a3 yr. old by Imp. 
I cad nee bs ahd bles PEN ARID 695 025 00.0920 0.0 0.09.0 00 or cies soto. 
Mr. T. B. Scruggs has Illinois, and two 3 yr. old Glencoes............ 
Mr. Budd has a Leviathan, a Belshazzar, anda Glencoe, each 3yrs.............- 
Mr. James Davis has Iago, 4 yrs. ; Tarantula, 4 yrs.; and George M. Dallas, 2 Se 
ee i ccna fo a ns oie © 0 de Fie 65k wes «ies ccsies neve 
Mr. Davidson has four colts.........- 
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‘* Duchess” and “ Plumb Bo},” two fine horses, well known on the 
Trotting Turf, are offered for sale on the most moderate terms. They may 
be seen at the stable of W. S. Reep, Mercer street, 2d door from Bleecker. 
The mare is a bay, about 153 hands high, and quite handsome; the gelding 
is a chesnut—a large, powerful horse, of near 16 hands. Any gentleman 
desiderating ‘* a werry fast crab,” can suit himself exactly with Duchess or 
Plumb Bob. The mare is equal to 2:30, we understand, while the gelding 
is “a rouser!” Come and talk to us about it. 





Taming Wild Horses.—The Nashville “ Agriculturist” gravely publishes 
the following paragraph :— 

We would call the attention of our readers to the great discovery of tam- 
ing wild horses, lately procured fromthe Arabs by Mr. Fancher, and having 
sold the right of teaching the art to Messrs. J. C. Owen, John L. Bayne and 
J. S. Payne, in several counties of this state, should our friends wish to have 
the wildest of horses tamed in ten minutes, they can do so by seeing either 
of the named gentlemen. Successful experiments have been made in our 
city, giving wonderful and entire satisfaction. 





The Aradian Horses, advertised in this paper to be sold on Tuesday 
last, (those presented to the President by the Imaum of Muscat,) are thus 
described by a Washington correspondent of some city daily :— 

They are beautiful little animals, of a light grey, speckled with small 
strawberry spots. They are full blooded Mamelukes, one of them of royal 
pedigree, and so fiery and impetuous, that he can scarcely be restrained by a 
halter. If these two horses are brought on Pennsylvania avenue, ina high 
wind, they would certainly imagine themselves in the great desert among 
the clouds of suffocating sand, so graphically described by Major Bruce. 


these Arabs. 


Not we, indeed—they are about the size of a full grown yearling, and if 


gelded and well broken would be worth $109 each, for a lady’s saddle. 
The idea of improving the breed of horses in this country by an infusion of 
** Mameluke” blood, is preposterous. Of sixty or seventy horses, which 
have been imported into the United States, several of which have had the 
fairest trial, but a single one—one of the Rhind Arabians—has been the 
sire of a winner at any distance. They get very pretty “ dandy” horses; 


| which are no match in size, speed, or even eudurance with our common 


stock. The two much larger and finer horses presented to His late Majes- 
ty, William IV, by the Imaum of Muscat, were kept at the Hampton Court 
Stud as teazers—a fact which sufficiently demonstrates the opinion enter- 


| tained of the breed in England. 


The editor of the Nashville ** Daily Gazette,” in announcing the great 
match on Union the Course, says, 
Peshion isa “clinker;” but if Peytowa does not “lick” her, we will 
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** liquor! 

We have great pleasure in transferring to our columns the following par- 
agraph from the St. Louis“ Reveille,” of the 1st instant, and shall take the 
earliest opportunity of doing justice to the gentleman named. We entirely 
agree with our friend Fieip in his estimate of the extraordinary ability of 
his correspondent, and while we should be glad to see him permanently 





connected with the press, we, in the meantime, ejaculate with Field, ‘an-| 


other story forthwith, Mr. Ross !” 

Render unto Ceasar, &c.—Our tall friend, of Jong acquaintance, W. T. 
Porter, of the New York “ Spirit of the Times,” has a volume of humo- 
rous sketches, capitally illustrated, just issuing from the press. These 
sketches are the ‘‘cream of his correspondence,” being selected from the 
articles of hisnumerous and unrivalled Westerncontributors. Amongthem, 
however—and we feel flattered by the circumstance—we recognize a few of 
our Revei/le stories, heretofore copied in the * Spirit.” We mention this, 
simply, to do justice in the case of one of our owncontributors, ‘‘ Solitaire,” 
(Mr. J. S. Ross, of this city,)who is exclusively entitled to the authorship 
of that rich piece of drollery, “‘ Swallowing an Oyster Alive.” We have 
not the slightest doubt but that Porrer’s volume will go through @ dozen 
editions, and he must do Mr. Robb justice in the second of them. 

‘* Solitaire” is not at present connected with the press, editorially, and 
the public is a great loser thereby. He is happy in a quick perception, 
shrewd sense and rich humor, and his occasional contributions to the Re- 
veille have never failed of ** going the rounds.” Another story, forthwith, 
Mr. Robb, and quit a-lickin’ people. 





From the Charleston Courier, of the 10th instant. 

Spring Meeting over the Union Course.—A paragraph is going the 
rounds of the newspapers, stating that Col. Hampron’s string of horses 
were expected to be in Virginia, at the races to come off there shortly, and 
that afterwards they would proceed to New York and be present at the great 
race between Fashion and Peytona, to take place in May, thus leaving the 
inference that they would be competitors for purses offered on the Northern 
courses. We have it from the best authority that the racing stock of Col. 
Hampton are quietly ensconced in their stables at home, and that he has 
not the least idea of sending them on any migratory excursion whatever— 
While Col. H. is always ready at any time to contribute to the sports of the 
Turf, it is well known it is not his custom to send his horses abroad, while 

he is ever prepared to give interest to any meeting in this section of country. 
Wetake occasion to remark, however, on our own responsibility, that should 
Col. Hampton at any time be the owner of a nag of speed or power, and 
gentlemen of the Turf were desirous of obtaining its services to sustain or 
add to the reputation of the South an application to that effect would be 
readily acceded to. 

The “ paragraph going the rounds of the newspapers” respecting the 
stable of Col. Hampton, may have been founded upox a letter in this 
paper from a Virginia turftnan. However that may be, before the letter re- 
ferred to was published by us, an advertisement appeared in the Petersburg 
papers (where it yet remains,) in which it is stated, in so many words, that 
**Col. Hampton’s stable is daily expected.” 

A Tall Moose Hunt in Canada. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
MontTreat, April 6th, 1845. 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty of trcubling you with an account of a * tall” 
Moose Hunt, which took place lately, about 150 miles to the Southward of 
Quebec. The performers were Lieut. Lerru Hay, of the 93d Highlanders, 
and Lieut. Hamuey, of the Royal Artillery. These two gentlemen have, 
in the space of one month, killed the large number of terenty-three Moose ! 
Lieut. Hay, on one occasion, “‘ bagged” seven of these “ monsters of the 
forest” before breakfast. 

If you will give the above insertion in your valuable journal, you will 


much oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 





The Great Race.—Mr. Krrxman’s Peytona, the crack of the South, 
has been taken to Petersburg, Va., to be put in training for a match for 
$20,000 with Fashion. The match will be run on Long Island, and from 
what we see in the papers, it will probably be a most brilliant affair, at least 
so far as its brilliancy depends upon the number of persons in attendance 
and the amount of money staked. All the world, with his entire family, 
will be present and bet largely. 

The Foose is very free of its speculations as to the result. For ourself, 
our opinion is firmly made up. Peytona must win, unless the Jersey mare 





We suppose that Porter, of the Spirit of the Times, is to have one of 


have the bottom and speed ofher. Inthat case, Fashion will take the big 
purse—a thing the goddess has been doing time out of mind. Any bets 
we may make will be strictly in accordance with this opinion. Will an 


gentleman ‘* sport?” East Alabamian. 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
METAIRIE COURSE. 

WEDNESDAY, April 2, 1345—-Proprietor’s Purse $300, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds car. 
rying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing abs. to mares 
and geldings. Horses date their age from the Ist of May instead of the Ist of Januar 
Two mile heats. Y: 

O. DuBois’s (Geo. Crain’s) b. c. Marco, by Celestion, dam by Lance,4yrs. John 1 1 

Y. N. Oliver's (Wm. Baird’s) ch. h. Magnate, by Eclipse, dam by Sumpter, 6 yrs 2 dr. 

Time, 3:46}. 

Marco was the favorite at 2 to 1. He had the inside, went off with the 
lead from the start, and was never passed, running out the second mile in 
1:50. Magnate let down after going about a mile and a quarter—not so ut- 
terly, however, as to give up the contest. After the heat, it was with diffi- 
culty that he could be got to his stable, so severe was his lameness. The 
course was in the finest possible order. 

THURSDAY, April 8—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, four subs. at $200 each, h. ft, weights 
as before. Two mile heats. . 

J. B. Pryor’s ch. f. La Bacchante, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Bertrand......... 1 1 

John G, Cocks’ b. f. Fancy, by Woodpecker, dam by Kosciusko............ 2 dist, 

Time, 3:41—4:03, 

La Bacchante, who was first favorite, won at her ease. Her jockey 
found it difficult to restrain her. Had she been pushed, there is no know. 
ing what time would have been made. Slow as was the last heat, thie win- 
ner ran the first mile of it in 1:48. 








_ The Cock-tail Match up for Thursday did not come off, some one paying 
forfeit. 
FRIDAY, April 4, 1845—Proprietor’s Purse $500, conditions as on Wednesday. Three 


mile heats. 


Wm. Baird’s ch. f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan, out of Louisianaise, 4 yrs... 1 I 
Col. Geo. Elliott’s bl. c. Iago, by Othello, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs...... 2 2 
Scruggs & Fanning’s b. c. Tilinois, by Medoc, dam by Bertrand, 4yrs...... 4 3 
A. H. Carnal’s ch. f. Oleander, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs... 3 dist 
Time, 5:41—5:39. 

One has but to review the above summary of the race of Friday t> satisfy 
himself that it is one of the best on record. Iazo was the favorit» against 
the field at 2 to 1, Narine being the principal reliance of those who took the 


odds. The race needs little description. In the first heat Narine had it 
all her own way, leading after the first mile. In the second, Iago took the 
lead and maintained it gallantly for two miles and upwards, the filly watch- 
ing him the while. When called upon she responded like a trump, took 
the lead, and won the heat at her ease. Iago partially broke down in the 
last mile, although he was well up atthe finish. When stopped he was 
exceedingly lame, and itis feared that he will not appear again upon the 
turf. Wedo not expect to see soon again so fine a race of three miles. 

a ~~, April 5, 1845—Jockey Club Purse $1009, conditions as before. Four mile 

neats. 
A. W. Small’s ch. g. Jerry Lancaster, by Mark Moore, dam by Go- 


ee i ee ae rrr Seer Fe ae 
Lin. Cock’s ch. h. Joe Chalmers, by Imp. Consol, dam by Partisan, 5yrs...... 4 2 
Col. Geo. Elliott’s ch. f. Terantula, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholver, 4 
W. P. Greer’s b. c. Rover, by Woodpecker, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs... 3 dr 
Geo. Crain’s b.c. Marco, by Celestion, dam by Lance, 4yrs...... dr. 


Time, 7:43-7:40. 

The fine field of horses entered on Saturday attracted a less considerable 
crowd than we had anticipated, though the attendance was fair enough. 
The course was in perfect apparent order, but we heard some complaint 
that it wastoo hard. The weather was mild and as delicious as could 
have been desired. 

Of the five entries in the race, the winner, Jerry Lancaster, was the fa- 
vorite, at about 6U to 100 against the field. A good deal of money was bet 
at this rate, or close upon it, the night priorto the race and upon the stands 
But there were many other fancy “points” made by speculators, quite too 
numerous to mention. Jerry and Rover would have been backed foral! 
the ready money in town against the field, and at odds. Marco was drawn 
before the start, leaving us but four horses to contest the prize. 

The race does not needa long description. Getting away witha fair 
start, as soon a3 they settled into their places, we observed that Rover was 
cutting out the work for the rest, at a two minute pace. Jerry and the Belshaz- 
zar filly waited on each othor assiduously, and Joe Chalmers trailed. Thus 
they ran the first mile, being all pretty well together at the stand. They 
then strung out alittle, Tarantula running second, but Rover still leading. 
Atthe end of the second, and indeed of the third mile, they maintained 
tilese reiaiive posiiiohs, Joe Chalmers evidently notrunning for the heat. 
Immediately upon commencing the fourth mile, the jockey upon Jerry set to 
in earnest, and passed Rover before going a quarter of amile. Tarantula 
went up on the back stretch, passed Rover near the half mile post, chased 
Jerry round the turn into straight running, and scuffled vigorously for the 
heat down the quarter stretch. But the event did not appear a moment 
doubtful. Jerry came through in 7:43, two or three lengths ahead of her. 
Rover and Joe Chalmers were both pulled up. 

It was soon understood that Rover, who had been complaining before the 
start, was now dead lame. It was but too true,and his owners were com- 
pelled to draw him. The field, however, still had backers at 59 to 100 
against Jerry, and the parties seemed eager tu get on their money. They 
were readily accommodated, and nice little sums were staked. Joe Chal- 
mers Was their resource, and they were right sanguine upon him, he not 
having run save to keep within his distance. 

Monk on Joe went to work from the tap of the drum in the second heat. 
He led for three miles, the other two watching each other apparently, but 
Jerry never in front of Tarantula, and sometimes falling so far back that it 
looked as if he were not going for the heat. After two miles had been done, 
it was even betting that Joe won the heat; at two and three-eighths the cry 
was that Jerry was “done for.” But here the pace began to mend. All 
came round the turn at a racing stride, and as they came to the stand with 
Joe ahead, neither the filly nor Jerry were much out of their proper places. 
The pace was now forced. Tarantula first went at Joe, and in a quarter of 
a mile led him, with Jerry crowding close up behind. In two hundred 
yards further, Jerry had passed him, and immediately after passed Taran- 
tula. Finding she was no match for him, Monk set to to win the race out 
of the fire, if possible. He urged Joe round the turn and down to the gates, 
but allin vain. Jerry won the heat by a long way, and Joe just beat out 
the filly. We regret to learn that Joe pulled up very lame, and that it is 
feared he may never show again in public. 

We give the official time above as it wasannounced. The different miles 
were not timed by those from whom we derive the general result. A gen- 
tleman upon whose experience and accuracy we rely with confidence in 
such matters, made the time of the race somewhat different. We copy his 
record, not as being more nearly right than that of the judges, but as it 
gives a better idea of the running, from noting the different miles. Ife held 
his watch in the judges’ Stand: 

First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of Ist Mile.......+.....2:01 | Time of ist Mile ............2:014 


7 2d s¢ ree eee ee eee by os 2d = *eeeeeeveeeene 1:544 

si 3d se oe eee eee eee 01:57 66 3d $6 eoeeeeeeeeenne 1:54 

“s 4th eee ee eeeeeee »1:495 os 4th s¢ ser eevee eeeee 1:53 
7:443 7:43 


The only thing to mar the sport of the day was the detention of hundreds 
of people from their business for an hour and a half to see a pacing match 
—which did not come off. Jim Polk was to beat something else 500 
yards in two miles. He paid forfeit, after the patience of every one was 
completely exhausted. A four mile race with a good field, needs no aid 
from any other description of turf sport. Tacking on a pacing match sa wet 
blanket, at best; when it utterly falls through it disappoints and disgusts 
everybody. N. O. Picayune. 
LAST DAY, April 6—Proprietor’s Purse $250, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
Hon, D. F. Kenner’s gr. f. Blue Bonnet, by Imp. Hedgeford, out of Grey Fan- 
ny, (Grey Medoc’s dam), by Bertrand, hg eee eee ee 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Sally Jones,by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir 

Chamba, 6.7006 sc. bach. 66 Laat be 5:06 0 bd de wd peewee 09 0:00 voce 

J. & H. Cage’s ch. m. Utility, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs 2 cist. 
Time, 2:084—1:55}—1:58!—2:01}. 

The “‘ Crescent City” states that “ the morning broke in bright and beau- 
tiful, and a good day’s sport was anticipated. But, alas! sunshine does not 
last always, and about eleven o’clock the clouds began to darken, and a 
thick, heavy rain commenced falling, which not only damped the track to a 
considerable extent, but nearly annihilated the spirits of those who attend- 
ed to see the day’s race. There were three entries for the proprietors 
purse of $250—mile heats, best 3 in 5. The first heat was rather flat, 
though the nags kept pretty well in company throughout. In the second 
heat the Glencoe mare was distanced, as will be seen by the summary be- 
low. The third and fourth heats were beautifully contested, Blue Bonnet 
and Sally Jones keeping neck and nec well over the first half mile, Blue 
Bonnet doing her work ‘ with a will,’ and beating by a short ‘ lick each 
time. The betting generally was two to one in favor of Blue Bonnet against 
the field, up to the second heat, when Sally Jones came in about four feet 
ahead of her. Notwithstanding the heavy damper which it received, the 
track was pretty fair, and we think the field presented about five hundred 
spectators. . ; 

“The match race between Gildersleeve and —— for $590, a single 
dash of a mile, did not come off, Morgan having paid forfeit.” 
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SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “ OBSERVER.” 
Washington, 12th April, 1345. 
Mr. Editor: In your paper of this date it is stated, that “ the sectional 
«eh now made up between Fashion and Peytona, was first suggested by 
©. T., of North Carolina, at New Orleans, in Dec., 1512.” Peytona, I 
eve, was then unknown tofame. On heralding her victory, last De- 
mer, over Blue Dick, you remarked in your paper of the 11th of Janu- 
that “the reasons are as ‘plenty as blackberries,’ why we should 
«like her as we do, as much as we can admire any horse we never saw. 
- Her sire, dam, and grand-sire on the latter side we ‘ know all to pieces.’ 
‘Suopose you publish Peytona’s pedigree and performances? If I mistake 
.. Sir Archy was sire to the maternal grandams both of Peytona and Fash- 
Was he not ?] [Yes.] Both sires to Peytona and Fashion, Glencoe 
| Trustee, were race horses of the highest repute in England. Both 
jon and Peytona have vanquished Blue Dick ; proven superior to every 
avetitor, and have run four heats of four miles. 
fy your article referred to, you add: ‘* Why will not Mr. Kirnxmawn send 
6s te at ble to the North? If a match would be an additional inducement 
ne can be had readily, and as large purses would be given for all dis- 
»nees as ever were hung up in America.” In the ‘* Spirit,” of the 18th 
(,nuary, was perhaps the first suggestion, in print, that ‘ Peytona and 
Fasht x” should be brought together onthe Union Course. ‘* Observer’ 
then expressed a hope that Peytona would * be brought North, to meet the 
« Northern Champion, Fashion, The best of them in a fair field, and both 
‘iy good order, must be at the top of the ladder.” He referred to the ad- 
taze Peytona would have in weight; I believe, under the rules of the 
ab, she will carry five pounds less than Fashion. She being aged, will 
(23 pourds—Peytona, six years old, 115 pounds. AmTright? [Yes.] 
«“ Observer,” referring to Fashioa’s match with Boston, added: ‘* That as 
‘good time should be made I consider questionable.” If it should be, 


Pevtona must be another prodigy; and Fashion be as good now as four 











years azo, to put her to such extraordinary time; and the course and horses 
must be in equally good order. How many chances are there against it? 
Old Fashions usually change ; but perhaps Fashion will always be in vogue. 

‘ Observer” added, in reference to the cracks Mr. Kirkman might be in- 
duced to bring on: ** Were they to prove superior to Fashion, without any 
« decline in her extraordinary powers, they might start for England, with a 
“fair prospect of winning Goodwood and other great stakes.” Do you think 
lam much out of the way in this conjecture? The bettors on time seem 
to overlook the sex of the competitors. The season may serionsly operate 
to the disadvantage of one or other of them. Alabama once triumphed 

ver New York, and may do so again; but for one I much doubt it. 

In one of your late num)ers you spoke of Mr. Kirkman’s string, on their 
way North, as the best horses in the country. Can't you gratify a curious 
enquirer by furaishing an epitome of-their pedigrees and performances ? 

OBSERVER. 

Nvies by the Editor.—‘We have probaly been misapprehended in the 
remark that Col. E. T. of N. C. first suggested the present sectional match 
at New Orleans, in Dec., 18412. He then proposed a sectiona/ match be- 
tween The North and The South, which appears to have resulted in the 
conclusion of the match between Peytona and Fashion. Peytona was at 
that time, of course, unknown t> fame ; the match between her and Fashion 
we suggested. Indeed Mr. KirkMAN would have acceded to our request 
to send his stable to the North, last season, but fora very serious accident 
+o a member of his family. 

We shall publish a synopsis of Peytona’s performances immediately, and 
eatify a curious enquirer,” with the other information desired. In the 

we furnish Peytona’s pedigree : 


ed 4 
meantime, to oblige “*Ods2rver,” 

Peytona, a chesnut filly bred in 1539, was got by Imp. Glencoe out of 
Giantess (bred by the late James Jackson, Es. in 1832,) by Imp. Leviathan, 
her dam by Sir Archy out of Virginia by Imp. Dare Devil—Lady Rolinz- 
broke by Imp. Pantaloon—Cades by Wormley’s King Herod (a son of Fear- 
nouzht, out of Braxton’s Kitty Fisher) out of Primrose by Dove (a son of 
Cade, by Old Cade, by the Godolphin Arabian,) and she outof Stella by 
Othello (qa son of Crab) and Stella out of Selima by the Godolphin Ara- 


bian. 








Englis| Sporting Intelligence. 


By the ©“ Great Western.” 








4 Rat-Killing Owl.—John Carter of Dublin states that he has an owl, 
weighing only 1$lb, he can back to kill rats against any other bird of the 
same kind, the weight of which does not exceed his own more than 6oz, 
for from £10 to £20. Carter adds that he has seen his owl repeatedly kill 
ten and eleven rats in six minutes, and that, in his opinion, he would have 
killed more had there been a good supply of rats. Bell's Life. 

Mr. Weatherald’s two year old colt, by Poynton, by Touchstone out of 
Lady Stafford, has joined Dawson's stables, Middleham. 

Mr. J. Hopwood is private trainer to Mr. Whitworth only ; he has no en- 
gagement to Mr. Robinson except as jockey, that gentleman being his 
second master. 

We understand that Mr. John Devereux, of Bromyard, has sold his cele- 
brated thorough bred horse Harpuruery (by Voltaire, dam Sarah, by 
Tramp), winner of the Cup and Premium at the Hereford Agricultural 
Meeting, andthe Premium at Bromyard Agricultural Meeting, 1844, at a 
large sum, to William Kelly, Esq., Camphill, Collooney, county of Sligo. 
He is acknowledged by the best judzes to be superior to any horse intro- 
duced into that neighborhood for a number of years, and his stock from half 
bred mares are of the first class. 

Trotting.—Thomas Child of Leeds states that he has a pony at the Nag’s 
Head Inn, Upper Head-row, Leeds, 153 hands high, he will match to trot 
any other pony under 114 hands high, from one to four miles, to carry 10st 
each, but for not less than 100 sovs, a side. 

Deaf Burke’s Widew.—As a proof that ‘‘ The Fancy” is not destitute 
of good feeling, we may state that upwards of £60 was raised for the 
widow, for which kindness she desires to express her deep sense of gra- 
titude. 

Death.—We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Burn, wife of James 
Burn, and niece of Mr. ‘Thomas Belcher, on Tuesday last, after a short 
illness, aged 43. She was beloved and lamented by her family and nu- 
merous friends. 

Mrs. Leechman, the widow of Brassy of Bradford, desires to return her 
grateful thanks to those persons who kindly assisted in defraying the ex- 
penses of her husband's funeral. 

Challenge to Maxfield, Jackson, and Smith.—Thomas Greenhalgh 
(alias the Walshaw-lane Lad) says he will run Maxfield (the North Star) 
on any course in England from one to four miles, for £50 to £100 a side, 
and give and take any reasonable expenses for the choice of ground. He 
will also accommodate Jackson (the American Deer) witha four mile match 
on the same terms ; or Smith of Knutsford 13 miles, for the like sum: the 
race to come off within two months after the match is made. Any com- 
munication addressed to Ben. Hart, the Grey Mare Inn, Cheapside, Great 
Bolton, will be attended to. : Bell’s Life 16th March. 

Robert Cooper of Mottram presents his compliments to those kind friends 
who were so obliging as to send an account tothe “ Bell,” of him being 
«done brown,” by a lady, out of £21 at Sheffield, and aot to say that on 
occurrence of that sort took place but in their own imagination: and as to 
placing the fish hooks in his pockets the next time he zoes from home, he 
assures them he need not do that, for he thinks he has been “too far north 
for them already, and has caught them on a hook lately they do not at all 
relish. : 

Seward (the American Pedestrian).—A very excellent lithozraphi 
print of thin apeiak race Champion has just been finished by inet ter 
\lartin’s-lane, taken from the portrait painted by Mr. Swandale, of which 
we have already spoken in terms of praise. The likness is an admirable 
one, and Seward appears at the scratch ready to start in his celebrated race 
at Wimbledon with Robinson, whom he defeated. Temperance, of 13 
Vine-street, Piccadilly, has a number of the prints in his possession, and 
we should think it will not be long before his disposes of them, as every 
sporting house ought not tobe without one. Bell's Life. © 


George Seward (from Connecticut) begs to inform John Wilcox (the 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 
TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES. 
2 to 1 agst Idas (take 5 to 2) 
3 to 1 — Kedger (taken) 
CHESTER CUP. 
7 to Lagst The Three Year Olds 
11 to 1 — Mr. Jaques’s Semiseria, 5 yrs, 7st Slb (taken) 
13 to 1 — Mr. W. H. Johnstone's The Era, 5 yrs. Sst 7lb (taken) 
13 to 1 — Mr. W. Scott's Cataract, 5 yrs, 6st 6lb (taken) 
14 to 1 — Mr. A. Johnstone’s Obscurity, 4 yrs, Sst 12lb (taken) 
22 to 1— Mr. Bell’s Winesour, 5 yrs, Sst 6lb (taken) 
25 to 1 — Mr. Gully’s St. Lawrence, 8 yrs, 8st 91b 
25 to 1 — Duke of Richmond’s Strathspey, 4 yrs, 6st (taken) 
23 to 1 — Mr. H. Stebbings’s Celeste, 4 yrs, 5st 121 (taken) 


| 
39 to 1 — Mr. Cuthbert’s Queea of Tyne, 6 yrs, 7st 51b (taken) 


35 to 1 — Mr. Meiklam’s Trueboy, 5 yrs, Sst 5lb (taken) 

10 to 1— Mr. Hesseltine’s Fitzallen, 3 yrs, 5st (taken) 

50 to 1 —Mr. J. Day’s Portrait, 7yrs, 6st 101b (taken) 

60 to 1 — Mr. Collett’s The Dean, 9 vrs, 6st 6lb (taken) 

66 to 1 — Mr. Irwia’s Faugh-a-Ballazh, 4 yrs, 9st 2lb (taken) 

66 to 1— Mr. Westley’s Counsellor, 6 yrs, Sst 2lb (taken) 
THE DERBY. 


12 to lL agst Mr. Forth’s lot (taken) 

11 to 1 — Mr. Greville’s Alarm (taken) 

14 to 1 — Lord Stradbroke’s Idas (taken, and afterwards offered) 
15 to 1 — Mr. Ferzuson’s Clear-the-Way (taken) 

16 to 1 — Colonel Peel's Cobweb colt (taken) 

16 to 1 — Colonel Anson’s Kedger 

18 to 1 — Lord Chesterfield’s Pam (take 20 to 1) 

22 to | — Lord Chesterfield’s Newsmonger (take 25 to 1) 

25 to 1 — Lord Glaszow’s Miss Whin colt (taken) 

30 to 1 — Mr. St. Paul’s Mentor (taken) 

30 to 1 — Mr Mostyn’s Pantasa 

30 to 1— Mr. A. W. Hill's Ironmaster, “ allin” (taken) 

35 to 1— Mr. A. Johnstone’s Annandale 

40 to 1 — Mr. Gully’s Old England (taken) 

50 to 1— Mr. Coleman’s Young Eclipse (taken) 

50 to 1— Mr. Lintott’s Cabin-boy (taken) 

5) to i— Mr, Ford's Fuzbos (taken) 

50 to 1— Mr. Forth’s Remorse (the Lady Berners colt (taken) 


3009 to 5) — Lord Eglinton’s Lycurzus (taken) 

10) to 1 — Mr. Coleman’s Devil's Dust (taken) 

500 even between Clear-the-Way and Kedzer 

50 even between Clear-the-Way and Cobweb colt (laid twice) 

1090 to 10 agst Cobweb colt, Lancashire Witch, and Clear-the-Way win- 

ning the three events (taken) 
OAKS. 
1S to 1 agst Mr. Gully’s The Maid of Orleans 
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Chalienge to the Champion of England.—Mr. Editor: I beg leave to 
informs Ben Caunt that I will find aman to fight him, upon the terms he 
proposed to me some time back, viz:—each man not to exceed | ist and 
for the sum of £200 a side ; to come off within three months, between home 
and home. I trustCaunt will attend and make the match, without any more 
bounce. £25 can be staked to make the match, on Tuesday evening next, 
between eight and ten o’clock, at the Sun Tavern, Air-street, Piecadilly.— 
JoHn Broome. Bell's Life, 16th March. 

The Challenge for the Championship.—Mr. Editor: A goodly muster 
of gentlemen and supporters of the Ring, attended at my house on Tues- 
day night, in the hope that a mateh would have béen made with the Cham- 
pion according to my challenge in your last, Caunt having stated at the 
Rising Sun, in the presence of several gentlemen (on the occasion of the 
battle-money being given up to the Tipton Slasher for his last fight with 
Tass Parker), *‘that he would fight any man at 14 stone, for £200 a side.” 


Ten o’clock arrived, and no one appeared on behalf of the Champion. , 


Wonder was at its height, when, being resolved that the Champion should 
have no excuse for not making a match, [ forthwith despatched a polite 
note to the Ceach and Horses, stating that ‘“‘iny man and his money were 
both ready to make a match with Caunt at any weight.” The reply was, 
that the Champion “ had gone to a cock fight.” The backers of my man, 
who had come many miles from the country, were greatly disappointed, 
but thought that if they stayed in town a few days, they would be sure to 
1 


hear from Caunt; but, Mr. Editor, you will be surprised to hear that up to | 


this moment they have not heard from him. Under these circumstances 
my friends claim the belt, but are willing to give Caunt * one chance inore,” 
to show that he means fighting, and not chafing: and they will be at m; 
house again on Wednesday night next, to staxe and draw up articles, to 
fight in three months. J. Broome. 

Sun Tavern, Air-street, Piccadilly. 

In reference to this matter, Cauat writes thus :— 

‘Sir: In answer to the challenge from J. Broome in last week’s * Bell’s 


Life,” I beg to state that I will fight any man that Broome can find, at | 


catch weight, for from £200 to £509, in six months from the time of mak- 

ing the match; and if they mean making the match, they must meet me at 

my own house to-morrow (Monday) night, froin eight to ten o’clock in the 

evening. Ben Caunv. 
Bell's Life, 234 March. 

The Eaton Stud.—The horses in training at John Day’s, and Wadlow’s, 
have been ordered to Eaton Hall. A draft of the stud will be offered for 
sale in the race week at Chester. [t is not yet settled what animals will 
be sold, but it is not unlikely that the yearlings and foals, the favorite brood 
mares, and Touchstone, will be retained. Chester Chronicle. 

We are desired to state that Mr. O’Parry, veterinary surgeon of Reading, 
is not the owner of Zanoni (late Maccabeus). 

In consequence of the severity of the weather on the Hambleton Hills, 
Hesseltine has had that part of his stud that have early engagements, tn 
training down in the low country, close to Thirsk, for the past fortnight. 
Amongst them are Portobello, (who is looking remarkably well,) Marian 
Ramsay, Zora, Sich-a-gittin-up-stairs, Thalia, Staircase, and several others. 
Eight of this lot are intended for Catterick. 


A week or two since, Mr. Wilson, of Lytham, Lancashire, lost by death 
a very valuable old Champignon mare ; she was bred by a Mr. Alexander, 
in 1824, and was dam to the famous racers Ballochmyle, Modesty, Alarmode, 
and several others of note, and at the time of her death she was in foal of 


a colt by Velocipede. 


The British Stud.—Messrs. Fores, of Piccadilly, have just issued their ! 


second plate of their series of celebrated Stallions and mares. The first 
was Sir Hercules and Beeswing; the second comprises exjuts:te likenesses 
of Touchstone and Emma, with their pedigrees. They are from the pencil 
of Mr. J. F. Herring, and are in every way worthy of the fame of that gen- 
tleman, as an animal painter. 


to the sporting community, from the great variety of their works of art of 
every class, 


Novel Wager.—John Hammond, Jr., of the King’s Head, Lea Bridge, 


undertook, for a bet of £25 even, with Mr. Horsey, of the Duke of York, 


Clapton, that he would carry in a butcher’s tray 200lbs. dead weight of | 


shot, one mile, without resting the weight from his shoulders ; which he 
accomplished on Tuesday last, starting from the top of the Railway Bridge, 


Lea-road, back to the third mile stone, then turning about 240 yards to | 
make up the distance, which he completed in the short space of 2) mi- | 
nutes, without showing the slightest symptoms of distress. Mr. Hammond . 


is, we are informed, a powerful young man, 22 years of age, weighs about 
List., and is 5 ft. 10 in. in height. 

Foot Racing in America.—It will be seen by an advertisement in our 
front page, that the spirited and enterprising proprietor of the Beacon 
Course has offered 1,50) dollars to be run for in three races, between the 
29th of May and the 10th of June—distance from 20) yards to 15 miles, to 
be determined hereafter. We have letters and proposals from a gentleman 


r sels ; - . "7 -igt r ; - 
at New York, to Seward, Jackson, and Shepherd, and we wish them either | 


to call upon us, or inform us of their * waereavouts,” that we may write 
to them on the subject. A good opportunity offers for a trip across the At- 
lantic. Bell's Life, 22d March. 

Barlow (alias Tallick) of Cockey Moor, near Bolton, states, that to put 
an end to the swagger manifested by Robinson, of Newton Moor, he will 
run him either once round Newton, Doncaster, or Liverpool Course, for 
any sum between £59 and £100, or a trifle more, if Robinsoa thinks pro- 

er. The Editor of Be// to be stake-holder. Should this or the other 
challenges of Tallick’s not meet with acceptance, he states 1t to be his in- 
tention to return to America. He wishes for a plump acceptance, or at 
once a decided negative. 

W. Jackson (the American Deer) has, we are informed, written to Tho- 
mas Greenhalgh, accepting the challenge of last week, and he w ase us, 
had Greenhalgh sent up his money and articles, to get Swift to hand us a 
similar amount. Greenhalgh not having done so, Jackson thus publicly de- 


The third plate will give us Pantaloon and | 
Languish. The gallery of Messrs. Fores every day becomes more attractive | 





Barlow (Tallick) of Cockey Moor, near Bolton, states that in consequence 
of the chaffing of Greenhalzh of Walshaw-lane, to the effect that he dare 
not run him, that he is ready to do so, from 6 to 10 miles, for £50 or £100, 
over Newton Race Course; and if Greenhalgh will not accept the chal- 


lenge, he will run any man in the world the same distance, or any man five 


Ly ’ > “ai: 
miles, for £100, at Newtoa also. The race to come off within six weeks. 


, Ploughing.—Your brothers (named Wakefield) will plough any other 
four brothers in England, four butts of leys, for any sum, from £50 to £100. 
One of the said brothers is a gentleman’s coachman, having only two fingers 
on one hand. Any communication addressed to T. W. Knutsford, Post 
| Office, Cheshire, will be attended to. 





Ta have reaso a : . : : 
| We Have reason to believe that the racing and breeding establishment of 
| the late Marquis of Westminster wil! be broken un, Bell’s Life. 


| Frank Buckle wishes us to state that he is anxious to obtain an engage- 
| ment, either as jockey or jockey and groom, for the ensuing season, and 
that he would not have any objection to a situation abroad. He may be 
heard of at Epsom. ; 

The stallion .W Orvi/?e died at Middleton House on the 21st ult., in his 
33d year, haying been in the possession of his late owners (Mr. G. Smith, of 
Middleton House, and Mr. T. Potts, of Sheraton Grange) for 23 years, during 
which period he was never once bled or physicked. He was carried to the 
grave by fourteen of his old admirers. 


Longevity of a Pony.—A grey pony, the property of Mr. Robinson, green- 
grocer, Windsor, near Manchester, died on the 23d ult., in the 50th year of 
his age. This wonderful little animal was in active service up to the even- 
ing preceding hisdeath, and once performed the extraordinary task of 
going from Manchester to Liverpool and back in harness, a distance of 72 


niles, in six consecutive hours. 





The Jockey Club have resolved that an additional subscription of 2gs per 

}annum shall be paid by every member of the Jockey Club, such additional 

| subscription te form a fund for the prosecution of parties guilty of frauds in 
horse racing. 

Culverthorpe and Agriculture.—The match between these horses, made 
at Newmarket, upon which bets and stakes amounting to upwards of £2,000 
p.p. depended, and which excited no small interest in the racing world 
(Bill Scott having undertaken to ride Agriculture against Jem Mason on 
Culverthrope, over the Liverpool Steeple Chase Course,) was not run, and 
we believe was at the last moment compromised by Scott paying a limited 
sum on bets and stake. We hear that, in reference to this match, the Scott 
party, finding themselves in “a fix,” endeavoured to get out by appealing 
to the laws of their country, and actually referred the matter to Mr. Martin, 
| the barrister, who gave it as his opinion that steepie chasing is illegal, and 
| that consequently ** The Agricultural interests” were protected. If gentle- 
/men will ** go without their nurses,” and will make foolish matches, they 
have only themselves to blame, and ought in honour to pay. _Bell’s Life. © 








Hon est Joun.—Mr. Knaresbro’ has sold his steeple chase horse, Honest 
Inhn h- U8" . wWer.it: -r*)7° 9 le . 

Joan, by Wedge, to Mr. Wellington of Killiskeen Castle, Templemore, for 
30) sovs. Hewill run for the Kilrue Cup. 


Teetotum.—Mr. Mangan has sold Teetotum, by Jerry, to Captain Poyntz, 
for150}sovs. He is intended for the Kilrue Cup, and the Irish Grand Mili- 


tary Stceple Chase, on the 17th April. 


| Saleof Van Amburgh’s Stud, &ce.—A sale by auction, of a rather no- 
vel description, took place in the arena of the Roman Ampitheatre, Cooper 
Street, Manchester, on Monday, when the Whole of the well known stud 
vot Van Amburzh, an elephant, giraffe, several lions, harness, vans, &c., 
were disposed of by Messrs, Lucas, of Liverpool. The attendance (admis- 
sion to the theatre being obtained by the purchase of a catalogue) was very 
numerous. The sale commenced with the disposal of the harness, the 
greater part of which was beautifully mounted with silver, and which 
brought pretty fair prices; and we understand that the vans, &c., sold tole- 
rably well. _ There seemed to be no disposition to bid high for the trained 
animals; a fine black-maned African lion, said to be unequalled in England, 
| haying sold for £359, Mr. Cobbold, of the Edinburgh Zoological Gardens, 

purchased a male lion cub, about eight moaths old, for £12 10s.: and a fe- 

inale edb of the same age was sold for £35. Another lion, about six years 

old, went for £310. The elephant Bolivar went for £750; and avery fine 

giraffe for £109. The horses generally sold at fair prices. The greatest 

competition was for a grey gelding, named ‘* Doctor,” which, after a great 


’ deal of bidding, was knocked down for £60. London Argus, 22d March. 


Turkish Opinion Respecting Horses.—The favorite colors are gray, bay, 
and chesnut; and the animal’s value is enhanced when its legs, mane and 
, tail are dark. Pure black horses are not esteemed, as they are said to be hot 

and hard-mouthed. Superstition attaches importance to peculiar. marks 
iad spots. These marks augment or diminish the value of the finest-shaped 
and most thorough-bred animals. The most unpropitious marks are the 
_kabrymeftooh, (spoil beauty,) caused by the hair rising in a cross vertical 
stars. The tchiita, (pair,) the samme spots appearing horizontally. The 
_ letama (the slap or box on the ear) is a spot either on the cheek or shoulder, 
denuded of hair, and the kara goosh, (vulture,) a black or white marks on 
the round bone ofthe thigh. On the other hand, when horses have large white 
marks on the fetlock of the off fore leg, or upon either of the hind legs, or 
1 smooth star on the forehead, their value increases, these being auspicious 
marks. Stocking horses are also much esteemed. An ancient Turkish 
_proverd thus defines their value; one white leg, one purse; two, two 
‘purses; three, four purses; but four white legs, a para; the fourth white 
leg destroys the charm. Thick tails and cearse manes are regarded as 
great blemishes and indications of impure blood ; but wall eyes especially 
those of duns, creams, and roans are esteemed as fortunate beauties. 
Domestic manners of the Turks in 1844. 


| Game Law.—An Act introduced by the same gentleman, (who, by the 
| by, has always expressed himself in strong terms against the English Game 
Laws,) makes a fine not exceeding Five Pounds, nor less than Five Shil- 
| linzs, for hunting, shooting, taking, killing or destroying, any wild Swan, 
wild Geese, wild Ducks, Tea/, Pigeons or Snipe, between the Tenth 
day of May, and the Fourteenth day of August in every year: also, for 
trapping Grouse or Quail, or for killing or hunting after them at night. 
| With the exception of the Indians, this Act applies to every one in Canada. 
British Canadian 5th April. 
| Deathof Mrs. James Mason.—We regret to announce the death of this 
| lady, the wife of Mr. James Mason, the celebrated steeple-chase rider, 
which took place on Sunday last, the 9th inst., aged 23. Mrs. Mason was 
the daughter of Mr. John Elmore, the fortunate owner of Lottery, Gaylad, 
' Grimaldi, Jerry, Moonraker, Yellow Dwarf, and other celebrated cteeple- 
chase horses, and was united to her husband in the year when Lottery, rid- 
den by him, carried off the “Grand National,” at Liverpool, and other stee- 


' nle-chases throughout the country : indeed, we have often heard it assert- 


ed that Mason not only rode Lottery to win the steeple-chase, but his wife 
at the same time! Mrs. Mason’s loss is deeply deplored by her family. 
She was an ardent admirer of the “* sports of the field.” 





* Young Mytton”’ in the Rolls’ Court. 
Myton v. Richardson.—Mr. Elderton said that the house No. 162, Pic- 
cadilly, was kept by Henry Richardson for gambling and games of hazard. 
The plaintiff is a lieutenant in the 9Sth Foot, and in August, 1844, he be- 
came acquainted with the defendant, and frequented his house, and played 
' at hazard, and lost £1,700, for which he gave the defendant his note of 
‘hand. Being also desirous of raising some money, the plaintiff gave Mr. 
| Richardson two bills for £50), which he discounted, and, after the deduc- 
‘tions made by the defendant, the plaintiff received no more than £400, 
These bills, it was alleged, were in the hands of the defendant when the 
plaintiff attained twenty-one. The plaintiff, who had been with his regi- 
ment to Montreal, in Canada, returned to England, and on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1811, he attained the age of twenty-one, and defendant endeavored 
to get the plaintiff to recognise the securities given while under age, which 
was not done; but on the 2Uth February last the plaintiff, while intoxicat- 
ed, went to the house of H. Richardson, who won of him at play £2,700, 
and the plaintiff was induced to give him his [OU for the amount. On 
the 2ith February H. Richardson prevailed upon the plaintiff to give him 
two bills of exchange for £1,000 each, and two for £500 each, payable 
at two and three months after date ; and he also obtained from him a sum 
of £300, and it was arvaaged that the I O U for £2,700 should be given up 
for another IO U for £2,100. H. Richardson delivered up all the securi- 
ties except the I O U for £2,700, and after a few days he delivered that u 
also, and received in exchange another for £2,100. On the 6th March H. 
Richardson brought an action against the plaintiff to recover the sum of 
£2,109, part of the sum lost on the 2Uth February ; the plaintiff therefore 
| had instituted this suit, alleging that under the circumstances the securities 
‘ought to be given up. He was willing to pay what money he had received 
_upon the bills discounted with interest, but further than that he did not 
| consider himself indebted, and he now asked for the injunction of this 
| Court to restrain the defendant from negotiating or parting with the two 
| bills for £1,000 each and the two bills for £500 each. 
_ Lord Langdale, after inquiring when the action was b 


ht, granted 


e with the challenge, and | the injunction to restrain the defendant from negotiating the four several 
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S-otchman) that he will give him three yards start in 100 yards, for £50 or | clares his willingness to run him in accordance : c : . ! 
£100 a side ; and Rush. of Bradford, why have five yards start in 120 yards, | will give him £3 to ran at Newmarket in the Second Spring Meeting, for | bills of exchange for £1,000, £1,000, £500, £500, en She 
or £50 aside. Seward’s money is always ready at Jem Burn’s. any amount up to £100 a side. | 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BY HENRY 5s. Sean Ee cue one ‘i 
i jn our Jou ° ollowing article. e gentleman 
bal nan oe! tel Sn ew fy superintendent of common csheehe suet the 


na coun 
bate ol he kon ae office ; he is moreover a practical farmer, and there- 


fore we consider his views and opinions in regard to education, as worthy of the highest 


consideration.—Eds. Q. J. of A.] 
In the January number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, are sub- 


mitted certain Views, editorially, in relation to the topic indicated in the 
heading of this article, which, in the main, and especially so far as the 
enunciatijor. of general principles is concerned, are, in my judgment, emi- 
nently and justly seasonable. The present day is one of bold discovery 
and speculation. A blind veneration of antiquity no longer shields ancient 
dogmas and ancient institutions from investigation, and when necessary, 
from consequent rejection or abrogation. The true philosophy—the philoso- 
phy of progress, has become the motto of the age. 

All this is well. But the progression principle should be tempered with 
a certain degree of conservatism. The advancing current, if kept within 
due bounds, will carry on its bosom a constantly meliorating civilization ; if 
swelled to a furious torrent which spurns control, overturn and sweep away 
that which exists. 

In casting off old abuses, we should be careful not to consider age and 
error as necessarily synonymous. Our forefathers were wise in their day 
and generation as well as ourselves. We are not to condemn anything be- 
cause it is ancient. I goastep further. I hold, as Blackstone does in re- 
lation to certain ancient laws, that anything which has stood the test of time, 
which has been sanctioned by generation after generation of the human fa- 
mily, is to be presumed good unless it can be clearly shown to the contrary. 
Stability is one and a strong proof of rightfulness. Otherwise no belief can 
attach to that most consolating and hopeful of all maxims, that ‘* truth must 
prevail.” 

Let us not forget that were we to turn our backs with self-complacent arro- 
gance on all the labors of the past, we, instead of occupying our present 
position, would roam the plains and the forests nomadic hunters—rude 
barbarians! In an esthetic civilization, the ancients absolutely surpassed 
us ; In much that constitutes modern civilization, in moral, intellectual, po- 
litical and physical science, we stand in the same relation to them, that the 
grown up child does to the parent. The child aided by the parent to a cer- 
tain point, ought, in obedience to the law of progress, to advance beyond 
that point. Each succeeding generation is bound to contribute its quota to 
civilization. But let not the last therefore spurn its predecessors, or 
lightly overthrow their works! 

I have been led into these reflections by considering some of those pro- 
positions, ill-advised I cannot but consider them, for an improvement in 
our system of popular education—which also suggested the remarks of the 
Quarterly Journal. 

& It has been much the fashion, latterly, even in high places, to advocate a 
material education—an education having for its end the investigation of the 
law of physics, to the nearly utter neglect of psychology, ethics, and social 
polity.* This has been done in obedience to the maxims of a certain nar- 
row utility ; an utility which refers everything to the standard of pecuniary 
profit and loss; which regards man as an animal, whose prime object and 
chief good is to be well fed, well clothed, and well lodged ; and which would 














ment for a po. perhaps, but speedily ensuing debility and premature de- 
cay, beyond all pend ee Now although daildegios Sdieeen te and mat- 
ter are at best but fanciful, do we not oftentimes find the young mind suf- 
fered to remain inactive, and filled, though what we may consider its cesoph- 
agus, the memory—nay, crammed, as you cram a turkey with pellets of 


meal and treacle, until it exhibits similar phenomena! Does nota stupid 
_and dull obesity as certainly supervene, after such intellectual as after such 
physical treatment? The mind, instead of being a work-shop where mate- 
, Yials are carefully and methodically stored, with sharp, bright, and befitting 
tools well arranged to work them, isa garret filled with lumber promiscu- 
ously piled, where that which is wanting can never be got at. We often 
see these men of knowledge instead of wisdom—these ‘book-worms” 
| whose vast stores of erudition is as of little use to them as the pannier load- 
| ed with gold is to the ass which carries it; and which, in some instances, 
| seems absolutely to incapacitate them for any thing like an effective dis- 
charge of the duties of life. Like the ass, they sink beneath their load, 
even though that load be gold! Like the Roman Tarpeia, they are crushed 
beneath the ornaments they have rashly sought! Scott well paints (though 
perhaps verging on caricature,) such a character in his Dominie Sampson— 
whose “ pro-di-gi-ous” good qualities of heart, however, somewhat conceal, 
as with a drapery, the ridiculousness of the rest of the figure. Cowper, 
with his usual felicity, contrasts in clean and well cut relief, the bare pos- 
session of knowledge, with that full development of all the faculties, the 
exercise of which constitutes wisdom. 
** Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no communion. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom in seems to enrich.” 

We have not enough of education in this country to have many Dominie 
Sampsons ; but we have much of the same education in kind, the cram- 
ming system, ona small scale. I was shown a little prodigy afew days 
since, who could, to the astonishment and delight of parents and teachers, 
repeat the contents of his geography from beginning to end. <A specimen 
of this recitation was vouchsated me. He stated of some country that “its 
climate was salubrious and its soil fertile.” I asked the lad the meaning 
of the word ‘‘climate.” The reply was, “I don’t know, sir!” ‘“* What 
does ‘ salubrious’ mean ?” * Don’t know, sir!” “* What ‘fertile ?” ‘* Don’t 
know!” Our schools are filled up with such prodigies, our country with 
such parents and teachers. 

The great object of education is not to fil/ the mind with bare facts—ab- 


in the gymnasium, until every sinew is firmly knit, every muscle hardened 
and strengthened to its utmost limit. 
this course of mental training, but it is not the first object nor the main ob- 
ject. In selecting a study we should certainly, other things being equal, 
make choice of the one which would unite valuable knowledge with men- 
tal discipline. Arithmetic, English grammar, and many others belong to 
this class. But to sacrifice the great and primary object, for the purpose 
of obtaining what is miscalled a “ practical” education, namely, a know- 
ledge of the process of the art which is to constitute the future occupation 
of the learner, is to consult a narrow utility. It is penny wisdom and pound 





therefore train him with nice care to so apply his energies and means to 
the attainment of these, that no jot or tittle of those means should be lost or | 
mis-applied. 

Our phase of this materializing tendency in reference to education, in the , 
public mind, is exhibited in that assumption so popular amongst farmers, 
(since the impulse receivedfrom agricultural societies and journals has roused | 
them into attempts to improve their knowledge of their art,) that oursystem of 
elementary education should be “ practical,’’--that is, that it should give them | 
(and those in other avocations of industry ?) that direct knowledge of the | 


scientific principles upon which the whole processes of their art should be | 
conducted, that they will derive tangible and “ practical” pecuniary bene- 
fits from it in after life. I recently had the honor, officially, to receive a 
circular most respectably signed, and endorsed by a county agricultural so- | 
ciety, urging an appeal to the legislature to establish a State Agricultural | 
School for the education of agricultural teachers, male and female ; a county 
school “ for the education of tow. and district teachers,” of the same kind, 
male and female ; and lastly, ‘‘ similar district schools for the education 
of the great mass of the people.” The requisite sums to carry these several 
institutions into effect, to be borrowed from the common school fund. The 
circular urges that uniformity in teaching the various branches would thus 
be secured, and “the blessings of a thorough and ‘ practical’ education | 
would be more disseminated.” Other benefits‘and reasons are urged which 
there is not room here to transcribe.t : 

Now if ** three fourths of the effective laborers of our country are engag- 
ed in agricultural pursuits,” as is alleged in the preamble of the above pro- 
positions, and if ** the blessings of a thorough and pratical education would | 
be more generally and sooner disseminated” by these schools, why borrow 
from the common school find! Shall that vast fund, the property of all, | 
be left to educate the few—one-fourth, of the people—and thus, render the 
schools free to that one-fourth, (as it assuredly would, if they alone re- 
ceived the avails of it,) while the other three-fourths shall borrow a pit- 
tance from it for their education—to be repaid with ‘* interest”’—the ‘farms | 
and buildings (of the agricultural school) mortzaged to secure the payment 
of said loan”—the state and county agricultural societies held responsible 
for the annual interest!” Why not appropriate the avails of the common 
school fund at once to the support of these agricultural schools, and let the 
minority borrow and give securities for repayment? Or rather, why not 
convert our State Normal School into a State Agricultural Normal School, | 
our common schools into district agricultural schools, as could be done 
by changing the course of studies ! What equitable or valid objection could be 
urged against this metamorphose, if an agicultural education is really the 
proper and necessary elementary education of a vastly preponderating 
majority of our people, male and female? It would be more democratic, 
and certainly more feasible? So long as we find it a matter of such ex- 
treme difficulty to provide suitable teachers, fixtures, &c, to effectually carry 
on one system, aided by the whole avails of the common school fund, it | 
would scarcely seem expedient to create another system, designed to meet | 
the wants of three-fourths of the people, which should live by borrowing | 
—pledged to repay the uttermost farthing ! 

But, after all, is our present system of education, or the course of study | 
pursued in our schools, unnecessary? Is that course defective, only in not | 
embracing enough? Could one of the studies included in it, be omitted in_ 
acquiring the most rigidly “‘ practical,” or agricultural education? Is not | 
reading. spelling, writing, geography, arithmetic and grammar, necessary | 
to a farmer, or a “‘ practical” man in any department of human labor? If} 
#0, our present system is good enough as far as it goes. Does any one wish | 
it to go further? Then why not add to it, instead of overthrowing it, to 
substitute in its place something which must, after all, begin at the same 
starting point, and cover the same ground, before it can profitably advance 
further ? 

Most enlightened men are ready to concede, that the present system does 
not go far enough—that more should be taught in our elementary schools, 
to prepare our people adequately for their “ practical” duties and responsi- | 
bilities, as men and as citizens of a free government. Now practical utili- 
ty, as well as practical good sense, would certainly require that all studies 
shall be taken up in the order of their importance, if equally adapted to the 
understanding of the pupil. So long as the pupil is liable at any time to 
be removed, by fortuitous circumstances, forever from the school, he should 
first secure that which will be of most use to him. In deciding then, what 
additions should be made to the present course of our popular instruction, 
we must decide what studies rank next in importance. Are those next | 
studies chemistry, and the cognate physical sciences, which go to make up 
the science of agriculture? 

Before answering this question, it may be well to pause, and ask what is 
the true theory of education—what its end and object? In selecting the 
word “ education”t to express that training which prepares a man for the 
duties of life, our forefathers showed that they considered it a drawing 
forth of the human faculties, moral, intellectual and physical; in a word, 
all that goes to constitute, so far as this world is concerned, a perfect man. | 
Practically, this order is often, | might say generally, reversed. The pro- 
cess of education is made in-ductive instead of e-ductive—a filling in, in- 
stead of a drawing out. The mind of the child is treated as a piggin of cer- 
tain dimensions which is to be filled with knowledge, and when so filled 
the object is attained. Teachers forget that the mind, like the body, re- 
quires not only food but exercise. Should we, to further a physical de- 
velopment, constantly stuff the body with nutritious viands, not requiring | 
any exercise, nay, keeping up a state of repletion that would incapacitate it | 
for exercise, what would be the effect? A morbidly precocious develop- | 





*I have said in “high places.” In the State Normal School, where teachers are edu- | 
eating to mould the whele young mind of our state, neither of the last named subjects, 
are, 80 far as lam advised, taught. But singing, drawing, use of globes, &c. are taught, | 
carefully, and well taught. 

tAmong them, one of perhaps oe eye interest to at least aportion of the medi- | 
a : — Se ier it sy a would result from the course of 
study ry “ jt wouid give such a knowledge of chemistry, anatomy, physi- 
clogy, and the laws which govern the economy, that quackery in the healing art 
would cease, and many valuable lives would thus be ed ? ‘9 oa ihog 


} “ From ¢ and duco te draw from, or draw forth. Why not write it “ eduction 2” | 


| supplies the pecuniary means necessary to upbuild institutions even for 


| beast-like to perform that duty well, or do we live to enjoy those higher at- 


labor advantageously, and transact business decently, is of no avail to him 


| for him—to legislate for him—in short, to use him asa voluntary helot—a 


_ Why shall not history and poesy and science shed the informing and refin- 


| brought to a condition to confer such a culture on the tarmer, the first step 


| Man nature. 


| lavish on this branch of our polity, he who has made himself familiar with 


| (so far as schools are concerned), from our common schools, ultimately 
_ leave those institutions any thing like thorough proficients, even in the 


| This must be a work of time; I fear not a short time. 


foolishness. This knowledge should be superadded to mental and moral 
culture. Its importance can scarcely be over-estimated in such connection. 
National and individual wealth and comfort much depend upon it, and it 


mental culture. But which is of the most importance, in the economy even 
of this world, the man or the workman—the mind or the purse? Do we 
live only to go unceasingly through one constantly recurring round of labor, 
like the miserable beast in the bark-mill, and are we to be trained only 


tributes of intellect which has allowed us to ascend to a position ‘but alittle 
lower than the angels !” 

Most fully do I concur with the editor of the Quarterly Journal, that the 
lawyer, the mechanic and the farmer, all require a similar elementary train- 
ing in Aind—and to this I would be glad to add, in degree. The same 
preparatory discipline is requisite to give to the farmer or mechanic a vig- 
orous and well balanced mind, that is to give it to the lawyer or clergy- 
man. And is it less necessary? Is any farmer prepared to subscribe to the 
humiliating doctrine that education, beyond that necessary to fit him to 


—that it is his business to go through life uninstructed only in his handi- 
craft, a sort of a food-producing machine for another class, who are to think 


sort of upper or privileged beast of burthen? If there is such a farmer, 
he deserves to occupy the position which his downward aspirations so gro- 
vellingly claim! 

Why shall not the farmer’s habitation be the abode of taste and intelli- 
gence’ Why shall not Bacon and Shakspeare come and converse with him? 


Are these Utopian dreams? The 


ing influence over his domestic circle ? 
He is the tax-payer—/e can 


farmer has but to wi// it so, and have it su! 
be the legislator ! 
But whether it is by legislation, or other means, that our schools are to be 


must be to add to, instead of substracting from his mental culture—to en- 
large, instead of diminishing his course of disciplinary studies—to build up 
and extend and improve institutions having such culture and discipline for 
their object, instead of overthrowing them in quest of that pseudo utility 
which places dollars and cents before intellect—before the dignity of hu- 


Make our schools what they ought to be. Place them under the direc- 
tion of competent instructors. Have the branches now taught in them, 
taught philosophically—taught as they should be. Introduce into them 
other necessary studies—studies which will still further train and discipline 
the intellect. Add to these those which will cultivate the taste. Intro- 
duce moral culture, and, finally, teach young republicans political science 
—the science of government, political economy, and political ethics. All 
these are more important to the man and the citizen, particularly the citizen 
of a republic, than the knowledge of any or all arts or handicrafts. Thus 
I answer the question propounded in the preceding part of this article— 
‘** whether the neat study to be engrafted on the present course of instruc- 
tion in our schools, should be agriculture ? 

But when we have formed the man, it is assuredly well to form and in- 
struct the work-man. After the farmer has attained the sound, thorough 
education, e-ductive and in-ductive, above hinted at, it certainly behooves 
him to acquire the science of his own art. How shall this be done? Shall 
the study of agriculture be engrafted on the course of common school edu- 


Knowledge is a valuable ineident in | 


the study of agriculture understandingly, and without the sacrifice or ne 
lect of anything more important. S- 

The next point to be discussed is whether the study of agriculture can 
be profitably introduced into our higher schools—our colleges and acade.. 
mies—by the institution of professorships, as proposed by the editor of the 
Quarterly Journal? Of this therecan be nodoubt. These institutions are 
not elementary in their character. They have, or should have, the neces. 
sary chemical apparatus, geological specimens, &c. The scholars in them 
it is to be presumed, have finished their rudimentary education, or if not 
that under the regulations of such institutions,* they will take up studies 
in their proper order. 

The question now occurs, can these institutions, by the establishment ot 
the proposed professorships, do all that can be properly now done—all that 
is feasible, in the premises? Differing from the editor of the Quarterly 
Journal, I think not. I see no objection in theory or practice to the esta. 
blishment of a State Agricultural School, with an experimental far 
There can be no more impropriety in legislating and appropriating the pub- 
lic funds, to instruct our people in an art from which three-fourths of them 
directiy derive their subsistence, than to teach a few of them a profession + 
The theory of legislation would be in both cases the same, to wit: the pro- 
motion of the general good. No one in his senses, surely, will deny that 
whatever tends to promote that branch of industry which gives food and 
raiment to man, which physically, at least, sustains and lies at the bottom 
of all the other avocations of industry, promotes directly and tangibly, the 
general, the universal good. ide” 

With such a school—with the proposed professorships in our higher in- 
stitutions—and with the agricultural press, 1 would at present leave the 
work. Knowledge is diffusive in its tendencies, especially in a republic, 
If the means proposed do not enough, we can gradually add to them. But 
let no rash hand attempt to overthrow our present system of elementary 
education, to build up in its stead a system having for its object specially 
the education of those of any art, or trade, or profession! To adopt the 
sentiment of a gifted son of New England,f{ let our common schools re- 
main the broad platform where the sons of the rich and the poor—those of 
all arts, trades, and professions, shall start in the career of honor and use- 
fulness together. 





* Our academies do not prescribe courses of study. But there is an influence gene- 
rally—and should be always—exerted by their teachers, which results in the same 
thing. 

t Our medical colleges are directly endowed by the State. 

t Henry Barnard, 2d, Esq., of Rhode Island. 





TO IMPROVE POOR LAND. 





stract knowledge : it is to train the mind, to discipline it, develope all its | 
energies and resources, as the body is trained and disciplined and developed 


We make the following extract from a long article in the last Cultivator, 
written by Gideon B. Smith Esq., of Baltimore : 

Having properly grubbed, drained, and mixed thesoil, the next thing to 
be done is to ascertain the quality of the whole. It most probably wants 
lime to make it complete. Take a handful here and there from the whole 
field, say twenty handsful in all; mix them well together; then take a 
handful from the whole mixture, put it upon ashovel and heat it red hot: 
then take it from the fire and let it cool ; when cold, pulverize it into a 
fine powder, and pour upon it good cider vinegar ; diluted muriatic acid is 
best, but vinegar, if good, will do; if it foams considerably, you want no 
lime in the soil ; ifit do not foam, you must then apply lime. Nearly all! 
the land in the middle States wants lime, and is benefited by its applica- 
tion. If it wants no lime, then go to work as follows: plough in the fall 
with the deepest working plough you can afford. In the spring, sow corn 
broadcast; and as soon as it is as high as you can well turn under with a 
good plough and two or three horse team, turn it under well, and imme- 
diately sow corn again broadcast; as soonas that is high enough to turn 
under, turn that also with a deep working plough. Generally you may 
turn under three crops in the same season. In the fall plough deeply in 
turning the last crop of corn under, harrow and seed with wheat: How- 
ever poor your land may have been, you may be sure ofa good crop of wheat 





the ensuing harvest. In sowing the corn, about three to four bushels should 
be sown to the acre, each crop. 

[f by the trial above described, you find your land requires lime, then, 
before the first ploughing, apply twenty bushels of slacked lime to the 
acre, broadcast, then plough as before directed, sow the corn, and proceed 
as before, taking care to sow twenty bushels of lime before turning under 
each crop of corn ; sow the lime on the corn as it stands, and turn corn and 
lime all in together. In this way, a first rate soil may be made out of the 
poorest old field in Maryland or anywhere else; and it will be observed 
that the only cost isin the liming and value of the seed corn, except the 
labor. Those who cannot afford to expend so much labor and money the 
tirst season, can extend the time over several seasons, applying say twenty 
or thirty bushels of lime to the acre, and turning under but one crop of corn 
each year. 











ACTION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND GURRIERE. 


As related by ‘‘ Op Kennepy,” the Quarter Masterto “ Pequot,” acorrespondent of 
the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


The sun became more and more powerful as it ascended towards the 
meridian, and was reflected with effulgent intensity from the mirror-sur- 
face of the river. As we bent over the side and looked far down into the 
deep vault reflected from above, and saw our gallant little yacht, with her 
white sails and dark hull, suspended with even minute tracery over it, we 
could almost imagine ourselves with the Ancient Mariner, “ in a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.”—The white sandbanks quivered and palpita- 
ted in the sultry glare, and the atmosphere of the adjoining swamps hung 
over them in light blue vapour; the deadly miasma, their usual covering, 
dissipated in the fervent heat ; while the silence was unbroken, save by the 
occasional scream cf the gull, as it wheeled about in pursuit of its prey, 
or the quick alarmed cry of the kingfisher, hastily leaving some dead branch 
upon the shore to wing its way farther trom the object of its terror. The 
black boy, in perfect negro elysium, lay stretched fast asleep, with his arm 
resting upon one of the dogs, in the blazing sun on the forecastle, while 
we ourselves, reclined upon the cushions, with our refreshments before 
us, indolently puffed our cigars under the awning, Old Kennedy perched 
upon the taffrail, coxswain fashion, with the tiller between his legs. 
While thus enjoying ourselves, like true disciples of Epicurus, the guitar 
was taken from its case in the cabin, and accompanied by the rich tones of 
Walter Lee: ‘‘ Here’s a health to thee, Mary,” in compliment to our kind 
hostess, swept over the still surface of the river, till, dissipated in the dis- 
tance, and anon the ‘ Wild Huntsman,” and “Here’s a health to all good 
lassies,” shouted at the pitch ofthree deep bass voices, bounded over the 
banks, penetrating the deep forest, causing the wild game to spring from 
their coverts in consternation at such unusual disturbance of its noontide 
stillness. ‘*We bade dull care be gone, anddaft the time away.” Old Ken- 
nedy, seated at the tiller, his gray hair smoothed down on one side, and al- 





cation? Not yet; perhaps never. It will take a long period to bring 

teachers and schools in a fit condition to teach, or to learn it, without sacri- | 
ficing that which is more important. More erudition than is now contain- | 
ed in our common schools, would be necessary to understand even the | 


most falling into his eyes, his cheek distended with a huge quid of tobacco, 
which gave an habitual drag to a mouth whose expression indicated surly 
honesty and resolution, was a perfect portrait of many an old quarter mas- 
ter, still in the service ; while his scrupulously clean shirt, with its blue 


terms of Liebig, Boussaingault, Paen, &. Even the common, the neces- | collar open at the neck, discovering a rugged throat, encircled by a ring 


taught. They are taught by rote, as the parrot is made to repeat its phrases. 


_sary elementary branches now taught in them, are not generally well | of grey hairs, and his white canvass trowsers, as tight at the hips as they 
were egregiously large at the ancles, indicated the rig in which he had 


If we would play the part of true reformers, and not of men run away with turned up, for the last thirty years,to Sunday muster. The old seaman 
by a hobby, let us begin at the foundation. In spite of those swelling eulo- | had seen a great deal of service, having entered the Navy at the opening of 


| 


giums which it is the fashion of Executives and Heads of Departments to | 


the schools in any extended section of our country, in the * by places” as 
well as the * _—_ places,” cannot but feel the need, the deplorable need of | 
seform. Scarcely a tithe of the scholars who receive their on/y education | 


branches now commonly taught in them, viz.: reading, spelling, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, and grammar! In what condition, then, are such 
schools—such teachers and scholars—to take up a science, the study of 
which involves the study of many, if not all the natural sciences ? 


In what | would set him to spinning a yarn which would suit my fancy. 


the difficulties with the Barbary Powers, and had been engaged in several of 
the signal naval actions which followed in the subsequent war with Great 
Britain. Previous tothat time, he had beenin the employ of Tom’s father, 
who was an extensive shipping merchant at Alexandria, and now, in his 
old age, influenced by an attachment for the son, who had built a snug cot- 
tage for him on his estate, and, vested with the full control of the yacht, 
he had been induced to come down to spend the remainder of his days on 
the banks of the Potomac, enjoying the pension awarded by government for 
the loss of his arm. 


I had previously had the hint given me, that a little adroit management 
So, watcn- 


condition are they, for example, to discuss and decide upon the rival theo- | ing a good opportunity, knowing that the old man had been with Huu in 


**Make them capable,” is it said? 
Even when those 
indispensable elementary studies above enumerated, are thoroughly taught 
and acquired in our schools, there are still, if preceding positions are not 
false, other branches of instruction which would claim precedence of agri- 
culture, as superadditions'to the present course. It is said that we should 
not wait for perfection either in the tuition or acquisition of present 
branches, before we introduce others which are concededly necessary ? 
This is granted. But would it do to add a// that are necessary at once ? 
Does any one hesitate to decide that such a procedure, supposing it possible 
in the present state of public feeling among the proprietors of the schools, 
would lead to inextricable confusion—utter inefficiency? Then let us 
make our additions to the present course of study gradually, seasonably, and 
in the order of their importance. Let agriculture wait its “turn.” We 
may be permitted to hope that turn will ultimately come, and peradventure, 
if the proper means are employed, not tardily. If we would accelerate the 
period, those means are obvious; our path is a plain one. We cannot do 
it by a zeal which embraces but one, out of all the benefits sought. We 
must unite in a vigorous and continuous effort to improve our CORMEREN, 


ries of Saussure, Paen, and Liebig? 





j 








his fight with the Guerriere, I successfully gave a kick to the ball by re- 
marking, ‘* You felt rather uncomfortable, Kennedy, did you not, as you 
were bearing down on the Guerriere, taking broadside and broadside from 
her, without returning a shot. You had time to think of your sins, my 
good fellow, as conscience had you at the gangway?” ‘Well, sir,” replied 
he, deliberately rolling his tobacco from one side of his mouth to the other 
squirting the juice through his front teeth with true nautical grace—“Well, 
sir, that ere was the first frigate action as ever I was engaged In, and [am 
free to confess, I overhauled the log of my conscience to see how it stood, se 
it mought bef was called to muster in the other world ina hurry; but I 
don’t think any of his shipmates will say that Old Bill Kennedy did his du- 
ty any the worse that day, because he thought of his God, as he Ae 
a time since at quarters. ‘There’s them as says the chaplain is paid for the 
religion of the ship, and it’s none of the sailor’s business ; but I never a 
no harm in an honest seaman’s thinking for himself. Howdsomever, I don 

know the man who can stand by his gun at such time, tackle cast loose, 
decks sanded, matches lighted, arm-chests thrown open, yards meee ie 
rines in the gangways, powder-boys passing ammunition buckets, . A 

still as death, officers in their iron-bound boarding caps, cutlashes hanging 


schools in all respects—to raise them to that pitch that they car take up 
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Tye Spirit of the Cirnres. 
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y lanyards at their wrists, standing like statues at divisions, enemy may- 
.» bearing down on the weather-quarter—I say, I dos’nt know jthe man at 
<ich time, as won’t take a fresh bite of his quid, and give a hitch to the 
vaist-bands of his trowsers, as he takes a squint at the enemy through the 
sort as he bears down. And as you say at that particular time, the Guer- 
sere (a3 is French for soger) was wearing and maneuvering, and throwing 

or old iron into us, broadside and broadside, like as I have seen them 
(;alians in Naples throw sugar-plums at each other in Carnival time—Afore 
she was through tho’, she found it was no sugar-plum work, as far as Old 
jronsides was consarned, 

You obsarve, when we first made her out, we seen she was a large ship 
-jose hauled on the tack ; so we gave chase and when within three miles of 
her, took in all our light sails, hauled courses up, beat to quarters 
nd got ready for action. She wore and ‘manceuvered for some time, endea- 
ouring to rake, but not making it out, bore up under her jib, and topsails, 
wnd gallantly waited for us, Well, sir—as we walked down to her, there 
stands the old man, (Hull) his swabs on his shoulders, dressed as fine in 
is yellow nankin vest and breeches, as if he was going ashore on leave— 
there he stands, one leg inside the hammock nettings, taking snuff out of 
is yest pocket, watching her manceuvres, as she blazed away like a house 
a-fire, just as cool as if he was receiving complimentary salutes. She burnt 
er brimstone, and was noisy—but never a gun fires we. Old Ironsides 

| her nose steady right down for her bows like a feather-bed cast loose. 
Well, as we neared her, and she wears first a-star-board, and then a-larboard, 
vy ving us a regular broadside at every tack, her shot first falls short, but as 
ve shortened the distance, some of them begins to come a-board—first 
among the rigging, and cuts away some of the stuff aloft, for them En- 
clishmen didn’t learn to fire low till we larnt ’em. First they comes in 
ft, but by and by, in comes one—lower—crash—through, the bulwarks, 
making the splinters fly like carpenter’s chips,—then another, taking a 
ige out of the main-mast; and pretty soon agin—‘ chit’—I recollects the 
ind of that ere shot well—‘ chit’—another dashed past my ear, and glan- 
ing on a gun-carriage, trips up the heels of three as good men as ever 
walked the decks of that ere ship ; and all this while, never a gun fires we ; 

it continues steadily eating our way right down on to his’ quarter, the old 

| standing in the hammock nettings, watching her movements as if she 

3 merely playing for his amusement. Well, as we came within carron- 

ade distance, them shot was coming on board rather faster than mere fun, 





and some of the young sailors begins to grumble, and by-and-by, the old 

men-of-wars-men growled too, and worked rusty—cause why—they sees 

the enemy’s mischief, and nothing done by us to aggravate them in return. 

Says Bill Vinton, the vent-holdev, to me, “I say Keanedy,’ says he, ‘what’s 
the use—if this here’s the way they fizhts frigates, dam’me! but I’d rather 

with the Turks agin, on their own decks as we was at Tripoli. | 

ise a Dutch bargain—alljon one side. I expects the next thing, they'll 

ler pipe down, and man the side-ropes for that ere Englishman to come 

rd and call the muster-roll.’ ‘Avast a bit,’ says I ; ‘ never you fear the | 
{man. No English press-gang comes on board this ship—old Blow-hard 

knows what he’s about.’ 

‘‘ Well, by-and-by Mr. Morris, our first lieutenant who all the while had 

a walking up and down the quarter-deck, his trumpet under his 

1, and his eyes glistering like aschool-boy’'s just let out to play ; by-and- 

he begins to look sour, ’ticularly when he sees his favorite coxswain of 
lirstcutter carried by a shotjthorgh the opposite port. So he first looks hard 
»Old Man, and walks up to him, and says by way of a hint, in a low 

ic, * The ship is ready for action, sir, and the men are getting impatient ;’ 
—the Old Man never turns, but keeps his eye steadily upon the enemy, 
le he replies, ‘ Are--you--all ready, Mr. Morris ?--* All ready, sir,’—says 
icutenant—* Don’t fire a gun till I give the orders, Mr. Morris,’—says the 
{man. Presently up comes a midshipman from the main-deck, touches 
nat—* First division all ready, sir,—the second lieutenant reports the 
encmy’s shot have hurt his men, and he can with difficulty restrain them 
‘om returning their fire ;; —* Tell him to wait for my orders, Mr. Morris,’ 
.ys the old man again—never turning his head. Well—just, you see, as the 

ing gentleman turned to go below, and another shot carries off Mr. Bush, | 

‘utenant of marines—just as we begin to run into their smoke, and even | 

e old gun-boatmen, as had been with Decatur and Somers, begins to | 

are, up jumps the old man in the air, slaps his hand on his thigh with a | 

ort like a pistol, and roars out in a voice that reached the gunners, in | 

magazines—* Vow, .Mr. Morris, give it to them,—now give it to them | 

—jore and aft—round and grape—give it to ’em,—give it to ’em, and | 

vords were scarce out of his mouth before our whole broadside glanced | 

at half pistol shot—the old ship trembling from her keel to her trucks, | 
» an aspen, at the roar of her own batteries—instantly shooting ahead 

lonbling across his bows, we gave him the other with three cheers, | 

en atit we went—regular hammer andtongs. You would a thought 

in a thunder storm in the tropics, from the continual roar and flash 

ie batteries. In ten minutes, his mizen-mast went by the board. * Hur- | 

’ shouts the old man; ‘ hurrah, boys, we’ve made a brig of her.—Fire | 

, never mind their top hamper! hurrah! we'll make a sloop of her be- | 

ve’ve done.” ** In ten minutes more over went her mainmast, carrying | 

men overboard as it went; and sure enough, sir, in thirty minutes, | 

re Englishman was a sheer hulk, smooth as a canoe, not a spar stand- | 

hut his browsprit; and his decks so completely swept by our grape and 

ister, that there was barely hands enough left to haul down the colours, 

iey had bravely nailed to the stump of their main-mast. ‘I say, Ken- 

‘, says the vent-holder to me, lying across the gun after she struck, 

ing out at the wrack through the port, and his nose was as black as a | 

a.:ser’s from the powder flashing under it—* I say, | wonder how that ere | 

ishman likes the smell of the old man’s snuff.’ ” 





UN CONSIDERING ONESELF HORSEWHIPPED. 
BY THE LaT& LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
the annals of private qnarre', or of quarrel between man and man—which 


sat least as frequent and distinge'shing a feature of the personal history of | 
humab race as war is of the history of all nations in all ages—the phrase 
isider yourself horsewhipyed”’ figures as a golden maxim ; and it is pecu. 

tue plain tujue tion which 't contains, that it appearsto have been, in 

y instance, implicitly respected and obeved. Multitudinous as are the ex- 
uinples of its application and constantly as they are accumulating, there is not 
record a single case of non-submissiveness. The injunction carries obedience | 

1 it; the swack of the whip is in the words the instant they become audi- | 
ple; = the person whose earis tingled by them instinctively feels horse- | 
Wipped, , 

vet tails be a settled; oint at once, or all the superstructure we may raise 
w.' fallto the ground. There is no rational doubt that the words have the 
waipin them. Itis of no use to quote Shakspeare— 

Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ! 
t it once be admitted that a flagellation ought to take place, and nothing | 
ean be more delicate, humane, or enlightened, than the policy described in the 
action, ** Consider yourself horsewhipped ;“ the man with a whole skin, 
ocieving himself, without the slightest mental reservation, to have been scari- | 
fedon the spot. It is only nece sary tu elicit the same enthusiastic aud spon- 
taneous concurrence of sentiment in relation to fifty other daties. ceremonies | 
and circumstances, of constant occurrence in society, that prevails upon this 
point—to divest our fellow-creatures of half their worst toils, to rid them of | 
half their galling grievances, and thus to lengthen by one half their term of 
1onourable enjoyment in life. 

How superior in a thousand instances would be the operation of this imagi- 
native lufluence, and this unshakeable moral belief, to the clumsy and eccen- | 
tric laws tashioned by the wisdom of Parliaments. Take a solitary example. 
How laborious, intricate, and, after all, abortive, is the whole machinery of | 
insolvency laws, compared with the practice which must be put in force | 
were the system adverted to established! What would then be required ? 
Simply what common sense requires :—that the debtor should call upon his 
creditor, shake a purse over his head or an empty pocket in his face, exclaim- | 
cng at the same {ime in the presence of witnesses, ‘ Consider yourself paid !” | 
—the creditor instinctively admitting that he bad received the last farthing, | 
and the spectators avouching that they all saw the money put down. 

What is supposable of payments by lash, may be as readily understood of | 
payinents in cash. In fact, it is but putting the imaginative faculty a little | 
iurther tothe stretch than we do now, extending that implicit belief with which | 
we have already taught ourselves to look upon six inches of flimsy, perishable | 
paper, and to consider we have got indestructible gold. 

But this is anticipating. We should rat ber begin by extending the conve 
nient assump ion from the whip to the pistol ; aud clearly, if it can be admis- 
s.vle with any practical! effect, in one case, it is admissible in the other. Thus 
4 though we cannot abolish the evil of duelling, we can abolish all the most 
paintul. tragic, and unchristian part of the practice at a blow Imagination 
‘aight snap its bloodless fingers, instead of hair triggers in the face of matter- 
of-fact. Let it be clearly understood that the unavoidable meeting takes piace 
according to regulations dictated by the nicest honour on both sides ; let the 
parties confront each other with the composure natural to gentlemen and men 
°! courage ; and all formalities being adjusted, let one consider that he has a 
*attered knee-pan, while the other considers that a bullet has lodged in his 
‘i clavicle. This is as easy as letter-writing, or levelling horse-pi-tols after 

Sey have actu ally been loaded. 

Those who object that none of us would consider the duellists in such a case 
‘0 De maimed and wounded, must be prepared to answer how it is, that we all 





' and of bis own approaching death 
| poor people, and he now exhorted his brother to act prudently and lenien ly , 


so miraculously agree in the case of the horsewhip that bas never been within 
- thong’s length of the shoulders known and acknowledged to be s:ourg- 


S> facile is the power of supposition, that it is within every man’s abili. 
ty to suppose a shot through the brain. or to institute, if necessary, an imagin- 
ary widow and a bereaved family : and thus, the ferocity, the anguish, the de- 
oe influences of duelling may be, by a simultaneous action, sudden as 
magic, effectually suppressed. 

hy not introduce the grand machinery of pure fiction into the military 
system, set up the whole art of lying at the War-office, and establish the 
sham-fight principle at the Horse Guards! As the whole system, save the war- 
system with real cannon and fixed bayonets, is clearly between governments 
and people, as between nation and nation, a system of make-believe, why not, 
in the name of reason (if the word be still English), extend it to army and 
navy! How economical would be the fiction here! A single lie—the mere 
effort, that isto say, of imagining that a brilliant campaign had taken place— 
would lower taxation. And then what a saving of life, whata treasuring up 
of brave young blood, what an escape from the stifling, the world-darkening 
smoke of carnage, would result from it ! 

The supposition system is undisguisedly introduced into some of our courts 


of justice. Look, for instance, at the invariable ceremony with which a court-— 


martial terminates when a verdict of guilty is returned, and a reprimand is the 
award. The president addressing the defendant, and announcing that the 
court has ordered him to be severely reprimanded, uniformly adds, “ And you 
are severely reprimanded,” which concludes the affair 


This is eaying, “* The court orders you to be punished, and you must consider | 


yourself punished —we have nothing more to say to you!” No reprimand is 
delivered ; the president uses no lash in the language he employs ; he talks no 
strip of skin off the prisoner's back ; he utters no stern rebuke an hour long, 
stinging him all over; he chokes him with no hard, bitter words; he burns no 
ineffaceable stigma into his flesh ; but, on the contrary, politely informs him 
that he is reprimanded, and leaves him to suppose the terms of the unspoken 
rebuke as may be most agreeable to himself. How a sentence can be more 
imaginary, it is difficult to conceive, the punishment being limited to the bare 
announcement of it. It is well that the culprit is officially informed that the 
reprimanc he does not hear is a severe one, or he might never be able to con- 
sider himself severely reprimanded. 

If strict military honour can thus be satisfied, and sacred justice be fulfilled, 
while every body’s feelings are humanely spared by the reprimand being left to 
imagination, why should not the same excellent principle be tried in the case 
of corporal punishments, and the cat-o’-nine-tails be as the cat in the fairy tale, 


| entirely a creature of the fancy! Nay, if a man is to consider himself repri- 


inanded when not a word has b-en spoken, why may not another be indulged 
with permission to consider himself hanged, omitting the ceremony of the 
rope. The fiction would not be less grave or effective for issuing from the lips 
of ajudge. ‘‘ The sentence is. that you be hanged by the neck, and you are 
hanged ;”’ the offender thenceforth supposing himself to be always ina state of 
suspension. 

Nor is this ductrine to be battered down by the ridicule to which in too many 
respects it palpably lies open. Very true, the facetious might invite one to 
assumed banquets, saying, ‘ I have given you an invitation, and you may con- 


| sider that you have dined with me,”’ sitting one down to much imaginary game, 


and to vinous draughts, purely suppositious. Nor is itto be urged in objection 
that the patron might say to his petitioner, suing for a place, ‘* Consider your 
seli engaged,” though place there was none ; because this would be but the 
continuance of a practice existing time out of memory. 

Nor is it to be said that a grasping low-minded attorney (a creature that 
crawls everywhere about this metrepolis,) under a system which took so much 
for granted, and drew so largely on credulity, would fasten more wo'fishly than 


ever on his client, by canting in the popular language, ‘* Consider me as your 


friend!” and thereby preying upon the honest with greater security and de- 
spatch. This objection fails at once, because under no conceivable state of 
things can the supposition be entertained, that a client not crazed would con- 
sider any thing so utterly irreconcileable with reason and experience. ‘These 


-are things that cannot be supposed—they are too monstrous.. Belief must 


have its limits, if it were once to pass that point, it must be boundless for ever, 
and incredulity have no place in the mind. 

Nor is there grea'er apprehension that in the coming day, when things which 
are in any respect disagreeable shal! be imagined instead of performed, a cau- 
tious host would dream of sparing his cellar by suggesting to his guests that 
they should consider themselves drunk at the emptying of the first bottle, in 
stead of openingthe other dozen. And even if sucha frisk of the fancy were 
once resorted to, it would not be withoat its parallel, as is well known to the 
visitors of that Bacchanalian enthusiast and inveterate drinker, who, when 
friends met at his board, placed a bottle of wine on the table, locked the room 
door, put the key in his pocket, and looking round exultingly at the assembled 
seven, extravagantly cried, ‘* None of ye are going, till all ¢hat’s gone !”” The 
desperate Anti-Mathewite and truly jolly dog! Who would not wish to have 
been of the party! 

The worst that could happen if the principle contended for were evrywhere 
in practice, would be matched in the past ; the imagination being already as 
much strained for bad, as it would then be for good purposes. What can be 
more difficult than fur a coupie of boys to look upon themselves in the light of 
one—a single boy! ‘The Siamese could not have done it. And yet an adver- 
tisement has appeared in the jurnals in these words—‘: Wanted two appren- 


| tices, who may consider themselves as one of the family.’ At dinner-time, 


too! It shall go hard when the * considering” plan comes into fair play, but 
we will have the tables turned, and one apprentice considering himself as hun- 
gry as two of the family, every morning at breakfast. 

Above all, it is desirable tu remember, that before the new doctrine can be 


universally acted upon, a simple rule must be laid down—it is this: that the 


principle of supposing occurrences, and giving effect to them as if they had 
really happened, applies sulely and entirely to painful, toilsome, troublesome, 
and unprofitable affairs: and is never to be allowed scope, or to be admitted as 


_a law, when the matter on hand is of a gay, easy, and exhi'arating kind. All 
business of an agreeable nature, every ceremony calculated to delight, is to be 


performed as usual ; but when the duty is a decided bore, and the discharge of 


| it painful to the feelings, the performance is to be presumed by popular consent, 
as in the well known civil whip case, and the military ceremony of the repri- 


mand: ‘* Consider yourself horsewhipped!’ ‘ And you are reprimanded !” 





Tue Evector’s Deatu.—Just at the moment that these disorders [the peas- 
ants’ war] reached their height in that district the Elector Frederic d:ed. How 
striking was the contrast between the fierce intestine discord which raged 
throughout Germany and the quiet chamber of Lochau in which Frederic, 
calin and collected in the midst of agonizing pain, was awaiting the approach 
of death! ‘ You do well,” said he tohis preacher and secretary Spalatin, 
who after long hesitation had taken courage to demand an audience of him, 
‘you do well tocome to me, for it is right to visit the sick.” He then caus- 
ed the low chair in which he reclined to be rolled to the table, and, laying his 
hand in that of the intimtte friend and adv:ser of his latter years, he once more 
talked of the things of this world, of the peasants’ rebeliion, of Dr. Luther, 
He had ever been a gentle master to his 


he was not frightened at tue danger of the peasants becoming masters, seruus 
as he believed it to be ; for if it were not the will of God could ot happen 

This conviction, which hid guided and supported him through the whee cunrce 
of the Lutheran movement, was doubly strong in his last moments. None of 
his relations were with him : he was surrounded only by servauts. Toe spin, 


of opposition which everywhere else divided rulers and their subjects bad vot | 
yet reached them. ‘ Dear children,” said the prince, “ if 1 have ever offend- 


ed any of you, I pray you to forgive me for the love of God ; we princes do 
many things tothe poor people that we ought not todo’ He then spoke only 
of the merciful God who comforts the dying. For the last time Frederic 


strained his failing eyes to read one of his friend Spalatin’s consolations ; he | 
then received ihe sacrament in both kinds from the hands of aclergyman to. 
whom he was attached. The new doctrine, which had flourished under his | 


prudent and sheltering care, now no longer appeared to him in the light of a 


"power ofthis world which had to fight for its existence, and tne herald of a new 


order of things—he only saw in it the true gospel, the true Christian faith piety, 
and comfort to the soul. The dying man leaves the world to itself, and with- 
draws entirely within the circle of his own relations to the Infinite, to God and 
eterni'y. Thus he died, on the 5th of May, 1525 “ He was a child of peace,” 
said his physician, * and in peace he ha- departed.” stn 
From Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany. 

Tue Oricin or Furnts.—The presence of silicious spicula thus diffused 
abundantly through the entire substance of sponges possessing a skeleton of 
this description, unimportant as the circumstance may seem at first sight, en- 
ables the geologist to give an unexpected, but very satisfactory, explanation 
of the origin of those detached and isolated masses of flint, which in various 
cialk foripations are so abundantly met with, arranged in regular layers through 
strata of considerable thickness. The mere assertion, that flints were sponges, 
would no doubt startle the reader who was unacquainted with the history of 
those fossil relics of a former ocean ; but we apprehend, that a little reflection 
will satisfy the most sceptical of the truth of this announcement. Imbedded 
in the substance of the chalk, which, during long periods, by its accumulation 
had continued to overwhelm successive generations of marine animals, the 
sponges have remained for centuries exposed to the water that coutinually per- 
colates such strata—water which contains silicious matter in solution. From 
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a well-k: o vn law of chemistry, it is to «xplain why particles of similar 
matter should become a al, pat y to i how, in the lapse of 
ages, the silicious spicula that originally constituted the framework of a sponge 
have formed nuclei, around which kindred atoms have constantly accumulated, 
| until the entire mass has been at last converied into solid flint. We are, more- 
_ over, by no means left to mere conjecture or hypothesis u this interesting 
| point : nothing is more common in chalky districts than to find flints, which, 
on being broken, still contain portions of the origins! sponge in an almost un- 
altered condition, and thus afford irrefiagable proof of the original condition 
of the entire mass. Professor Rymer Jones. 


Divine Betts or THe Mutorave Famity.—The first diving bell we read 
| of was nothing but a very large kettle suspended by ropes, with the mouth 
| downwards, and planks to sit on, fixed in the middle of its concavity. Two 
Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment with it before the , Sin, 
Charles the Fifth. They descended in it, with a lighted candle, to a consid- 
erable depth. In 1683, William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a 
_ project for unloading a rich Spanish sbip, sunk on the coast of Hispaniola. 
Charles the Second gave him a ship, with every thing necessary for his under- 
| taking ; but being unsuccessful, he returned in great poverty. He then en- 
_deavoured to procure «nother vessel ; but failing, he got a subscription to which 
the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 
200 tons, having previously engaged to divide the profits according to the 
twenty shares of whichthe subscription consisted. At first, all his labours 
proved fruitless ; but at last, when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortu- 
nate enough to bring up so much treasure, that he returned to England with 
the value of £200,000. Of this sum, he got about £20,000, and the Duke 
of Albemarle £90,000. Phipps was knighted by the king, and laid the found- 
ation of the fortunes of the present noble house of Mulgrave. Since that 
time, diving bells have been very often employed. 

Fun at Midnight.—The joys of wedded life, says Noah, have all never 
been written out. One of the most delightful incidents in the life of a Be- 
nedict occurs at midnight, when he is routed from his slumbers by his wife 
mee strikes two or three well-directed blows ppon his breast, with her el- 

ow. 

“* Wife, what is the matter ?” 

The lady has drawn her delicate head underneath the blanket, and is 
shaking like a disturbed quart of calf’s foot jelly. She says, in a smothered, 
tremulous voice— ' 

_ “ Oh! Thomas, (or John or James) I hear a noise in the hall, and there 
is certainly somebody in the house.” 

** Nonsense, you are mistaken.” 

“« There—there it is again. You can hear them walk in the parlor. 
They’re robbing the house. I told you the new servant was a suspicious 
person, 

The husband, has, by the time the last speech is delivered, raised him- 
self ‘bolt upright” in the bed ; pulled off his night-cap, and pricked his 
ears to catch the slightest sound. After he shivers five minu’es or so, the 
wife again says— 

‘“* There now, I heard a glass break. Oh, we shall be murdered. Do 
get your pistols, Thomas.” . 

The husband is now really alarmed, and gets out of bed. He gropes 
around carefully ; but, notwithstanding his caution, falls over a chair, 
pitches into a wash-stand, and alights among the watery fragments of the 
basin. The lady shrieks, and asks her h: sband if the robbers are in the 
room. Getting no answer, but a prolonged ‘ cuss it,” she dashes to the 
window, and cries murder, The husband endeavors to stop her; but the 
steam is too high for the saftey-valve. The neighborhood is alarmed, and 
disturbed faces are numerous. The watchman hears murder cried, and,at the 
terrible shrieks of the lady, breaks the lock of the front door and rushes in. 
Several of the neighbors follow him with lights, and of a sudden the whole 
picture is illumined. The poor husband has cut himself upon the basin, 
and the room is covered with blood. 

The wife explains the cause of their alarm and dilemma, and, of course 
the watchman is obliged to go off. This official never thinks any more of 
the matter ; but the neighbors never forget it. The poor husband gets the 
name of a blackguard and a vile brute, and a story goes about that he was 
caught beating his wife, in a dark room, at midnight, with chairs and a 
wash basin, she being too kind to tell the truth. 

After binding up his wounds, the couple go to bed, and awake in the 
morning supremely wretched. . 

Death of a Missionary’s Child.—Seldom have the fountains of parental 
sympathy been more deeply stirred within me, than they were a few mo- 
ments ago, when a friend read to me a passage in a letter just received 
from a missionary brother (Rev. Lawrence Dindigul) away in India. It 
mentioned the death of a lovely child, three years and twenty-two days old, 
and this was the closing scene. 

** Dear Louisa went calmly to her last repose, as the shutting up of a 
flower at twilight. As her sight began to fail, though about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, she said to me, ** Good night, papa,” her usual words on 
going to sleep, and then went on to repeat, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
“I pray the Lord my soul to ke—ee—p— 

A—a—men !” ' 
and so she left us to weep and rejoice ; and now to long almost for a re-union ; 
not here, O no, not here.” 

Sweet, blessed child, a more fitting prayer thou couldst not have offered, 
had thy lips been then, as now, the lips of an angel. Thou wert indeed 
lying down to sleep, and sweet shall be thy rest, for the Lord will keep thee; 
thou shalt sleep on his breast and wake in his arms. 

She did not live to say, 

‘If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take !” 
but the Lord took her in the midst of her evening prayer, when she mistook 
the darkness of death gathering over her, for the shades of evening, and 
bidding her friends ‘‘ Good night,” calmly committed her sweet spirit to her 
heavenly Father's care. 

(The following French opinion of English patronage is piquant.) P 

The artists of our larger theatres are already on the depart for the tour of 
other countries, There they find money—but it is in Paris alone that they 

find appreciation and proper estimation of their qualities and genius. It 1s 
in France that these advantages, better than gold, await the actor, singer 
and dancer : and when on their return, they first touch the soil, they inva- 
riably declare that it is with a sentiment of inexpressible happiness, The 
reception of artists, in England, more particularly, is cold and pompous. 
The English aristocracy not only keep foreign actors and actresses at a dis- 
tance, as a body, but the eminent persons of the profession as well. They 
are received, it is true, in the drawing-rooms of the nobility, but except 
when called on to execute those delicious morceaux which are the admira- 
‘tion of Europe, they stand retired in a corner of the saloon, or huddled 
around the end of a piano, and when supper is announced they are quietly 
dismissed! The next day, the Morning Post, instead of criticisms on the 
music, gives along list of the guests at the party, with perhaps a mention 
of the names of the singers. This is what they call in England “encourag- 
| ing the Arts!” 
| The Unicorn discovered.—A recent number of the “ Journal Asiatique,” 
' (publ shed in Paris,) states that Mr. Fresnal, the profound Orientalist, now 
| i'rench Consul at Jedda, in Arabia, has published a notice of the existence 
cf the real Uniccra in the wilds of Hadramant! This strange beast has a 
single horn, atteched to its head by a joint, through which it can elevate 
and depress its horn at pleasure; remarkably confirming Psalms xcii. : 
10, where it speaks of the ‘* horn being exalted like the horn of the Uni- 
corn.” ‘This will throw great light on other passages of Seriptere, whieh 
ignorance of Arabia prevented our comprehending. oes 

A Western Place Hunter.—A friend writing from Washington wed wer 
March, gives us this pleasant sketch of a “‘ Sucker” office seeker : my -- 
night draw some laughable caricatures from the live specimens — te) > 
hunters now on hand here. The new President has just advised them a 
to zo home and leave their papers — — and such a scattering you 
/ never saw! One fellow came here from Illinois, 
| waz, who he was told had great influence at court, and whe, ae 
titute of any such pretensions, kept up the delusion for the sake o - joke. 
The Sucker addressed the man of influence something in this wise : “ Now, 
stranger, look at them papers. Them names 13 the fust in our town. 
There’s Deacon Stiles; there aint a piouser Man In all the country ; and 
there’s John Rogers, our shoe-maker; he made them boots, and a better 
pair never tramped over these diggins. You would’nt think them soles 
had walked three hundred miles of Hoosier mud, but they have though, 
and are sound yet. Everybody in our town knows John Rogers ; just you 
vo out to Illinois and ask him about me; you'll find out how I stand. Then 
vou ask Jim Tarner, our constable what I did for the party; he’ll tell you 
i was a screamer at the polls. Now I’ve come all the way from Illinois, 
and on foot too, most of the way, to see if I can have justice. They wanted 
me to take a town office at home, but I must have something that pays 
beforehand ; such as them chargees as they call’em. I haint got but seven 
dollars left, and I can’t wait; just get me one of them chargees, will ors 
Tell the old man how’tis—he’ll do it. Fact is, he must; F've airot the © - 
fice ; d—d if I haint.’” — “ 

If Mr. Rowland Hill gives each of his children half a sovereign, why 1s 

ie > ive it up ?—Because he tips the Hills with 
he like the rising sun? ye give it up? use ps 
gold. 
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ey LEIS EPA BOG, POW 
WHITE’S TAREE YEARS IN CONSTANTIN OPLE, 


[Seconp 


While merely turning over Mr White's pages, a story catehes the eye, tov 


whimsically illustrative to be overlooked. 

* The subject of dip’o natic expenditure at the Porte recals a story narra- 
ted of a Mingrelian envoy. who came to e 
during the reign uf Mahmoud I, Sir James Porter being then British ambas- 
sador. This Mingrelian prince arrived with a suite of two bundred followers, 
all gallantly equipped. As cus'omary with miss‘ons from Eastern sovereigns 
they were all lodged and fed at the Sultan's expense. Matte s went on 
smcothly during some time. The Mingreians, well supplied with rice, oil, 
bread, sheep, and other necessaries, kd a jc yous life But the negotiation 
languithed, their supplies fell short, and were atlast withheld ‘1 his, how. 


ever, is a misfortone commen to eastern elchys, even inour days, as exem- , 


lified in the case of Mirza Jaffir Khan, Persian envoy tothe Sultan in 1842, 
Not having received remittances from his court during many months, nay 
years, and the Porte having neglected io send him either money or supplies, 
the worthy Persian diplomatist was reduced to exceeding short commons, 
and would have been compelled to pawn his d amond-set portrait of the Shab, 
as he had done his shawls ard horses, had not the Reis Effendi, at the sug- 
gestion of a foreign envoy, induced the vizir to | ermit some few thousand ; « 
astres to be sent to his assistance. The Mingrelian was less fortunate, :o 
that he was brought to deplorable straits for want of foed and raiment. Be- 
ing | owever, a man of ex; edient, he te ought himself of a somewhat novel 


mode of proccrng funds. He, therefore, marshalled his followers, and, : 


fixing upona certain nember, sent them to the slave market, where, being 
fine youths, though somewhat meagre, they were qucckly sold. and he lived 
merrily on the proceeds. Some wevks subsequcn' to the ao, icon: fth's sia 
gular financial expedient, Sir J Porter, having occas‘on to transact tu Liess 
with the Mingrelian, proceeded to the abode of the latter at Constantinople. 
Preliminaries being settled to mutual satisfaction, the former rose to depart, 
saying. with becoming dignity,’ With your highvess’s permission, we will 
leave the rest of the affair to be concluded by our secretaries."—* Charming ! 
charming !’ exclaimed the Ni grelian ; ‘but there exists one slight impedi 
ment to my complying with your magnificence’s desire’ ‘Impediment !" 
echoed Sir James, somewhat startled, ‘ why all preliminaries are concluded ' 
—‘ Undoubtedly,” rejoined the other ; ‘but to tell your grandeur the truth, | 
have been so excessively hard pressed for ready cash within the last week, 
that, after disy sing of all my retinue, I was compelled last night to sell my 
secretary.’ ”’ 

It is curious how a collection of exact in‘ormation such as the work under 
notice tends to enlarge theideas. Which of us, for instance, has not been 
apt to regard the Turk, in imagina ion, as solemnly enjoying his » p>. “‘ wit! - 
out fear or favour’? Jn the following anecdote, the zest of a forbidden plea 
sure is added to his enjoyment :— 

“The risk of fire arising from several hundred thousand lighted pipes or 
pieces of charcoal and tinder, burning in every direction throughout a wood 
built city is sufficient to justify the attempts mace by divers sultats to abclish 
smoking. But no sovereign waged war upon pipes and their attendant coffee 
more inveterately than Mourad IV. He hnnted down smokers coffee-drinkers, 
and opium eaters, with relentless severity. If delinquents, high or low, were 
caught in the act of :m>ok nz, their heads inevitobly paid the forfeit. Murad 
often went forth tebdil (disguised,) on purpose tu watch if the police did its du- 
ty, or to see if he could fall in with individuals bold enough to infringe his 
edicts On one of these occasions ke is said to have met with an adventure, 
calculated to diminish his passion for the-e experiments. Having disguised 
himself as a simple citizen, he passed over to Scutari in a common kay'k, and 
prowled around the caravansaries, where strangers arrive from the interior. 
Not having discovered a single defaulter, he tcok his place, to return, in one of 
the large passage boats, by the side of a sipahy, who had come from Kutaya 
to claim arrears of pay. In the course of the passage the trooper produced a 
short pipe, lit it and commenced smoking. Upon seeing this, Murad cou'd 
scarcely contain his anger; but as the man was in his power, he resolved to 
amuse himself at his expense, so he leaned aside, and said to him in a whisper, 
* By the Prophet’s head, yoldash (comrade) you must be a bold man! Have 
you not heard of the Sultan's edicts? [.ook, we are within sight of the pa- 
lace. Take care of your head!’ ‘If the Sultan neglects to pay his soldiers, 
or to furnish them with more substantial foo!, they must needs susta n them- 
selves by other means,’ replied the sipahy ; ‘the Prophet has said that starva- 
tion by other hands is homicide ; by one’s own suicide, which is worse th n 
homicide. My tobacco ie good—it is raya tribute. Bismillah! it is at your 
service.’ Upon this, Murad, pretending to look around, as if in fear of being 
detected, drew his pelisse over his face, took the pipe, and smoked away lusti- 
ly ; then, returning the forbidden lux sry to the soldier, he exclaimed, ‘ Kar- 
dash! (brother) you seem to be a most liberal man! Itisa pity you are not 
more discreet. Tospeak truth, however, | also am fond of my pipe, and laugh 
at the Padishah’s teard in private But heads are heads after all, and do not 

sprout like young figs Sotake my advice. and be cautious when you reach 
the city." *Man can die but once, and each has his appointed day,’ retorted 
the sipahy. ‘I may as well die, my mouth filled with smoke, as with an empty 
stomach. It is well for him who wanis neither read nor salt to deprive others 
of this substitute for food; but the day will come, when, Inshallah, he will 
broil for it.” ‘ Allah, Allah’ this is a most incorrigible rebel and blasphemer. 
He shall be impaled with his own pipe stick!’ ejaculated the Sultan aside ; 
then, he added in a half whisper, ‘ Speak lower—speak lower, Effendimiz (our 
Lord) has long ears.’ ‘And so have all the asses in Stambol,’ retorted the 
sturdy trooper; ‘but his braying may not keep him from following the 
road taken by Sultan Osman.’ The boat now touched the shore. and it was 
nearly dark. The sipahy jumped on land, closely followed by Murad, who, 
when they had advanced a few paces, stopped the soldier, saying, ‘ Your looks 
please me, and your language proves you tobe a brave man. You are a stian- 
ger. I will find you lodging. (ome; I and my friends care not the husk of 
an almond for the Sultan: we will enjoy our pipes.’ The trooper looked round 
for a moment, and, seeing no one near. answered thus—* Hark ye, frend! | 
do not like your looks. I have heard of this Sultan’s pranks He shoots men 
with arrows as others shoct dogs. There is honey in your s;eech, but gall n 
youreye. You are either a spy, or the Sultan himself. Ifthe first, you merit 
a rope ; if the other worse than a rope. None but rascals would lure starving 
men to death. But whether spy or Padishab, you sha'l have your deserts.’ 
Whereupon he took forth his short mace, and administered a m -st severe cud- 
gelling to the despot Then, bounding away with the speed of a gazelle, be 
disappeared among the narrow streets, leaving Murad foaming with rage, and 
with half-broken tones Having rejoined his attendants who were waiting at 
an appointed spot, the Sultan concealed his adventure and retired, bruised and 
infuriated, tothe Seraglio. There he forthwith issued orders for beheading the 
chief of the police at Tophana, and for bastinading al! his tchaoosh for not be- 
ing upon the watch. Next morning he sent for the vizir. and, without disclos- 
ing what had happened, commanded him to issue a proclamation, offering ten 
purses of gold and free pardon to a sipaby, who, on the previous night, had 
beaten a citizen near the landing-place of Tophana, provided that he would 
present hims If forthwith to the Bostanjy Bashy. But the sipaby, recollecting 
that heads did not sprout lke green figs, never made his appearance, and Mu- 
rad thenceforth took care not to stir out, unless closely followed by his bash 
te bdil and other disguised and confidential guards. 

R bi yaaas reads almost like a lost leaf from the adventures of Haroun el 

aschid. 








New Publications, elc. 


The Warwick — Woodlands Zieber_&Co, of Philadelphia,fhave just pub- 
lished in a neat form these inimitable sporting sketches, by ** Frank For- 
ester,” which originally appeared it this paper and our “ Turf Register.” 
It is on sale here by Burgess, Stringer & Co., at 25 cents. There is nothing 
of its kind superior to it in the language. B.S. & Co., have also sent us 
Parts 1 and 2 of their illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Love Match,” a humour- 
ous novel by Heury Cockton, the author of ‘‘Stanley Thorn,” and other 
capital romances. 

** Veronica, or the Free Court of Aaran,” translated from the German 
of Zschokke, has been published this week by the Harpers, at 25 cts. Also 
in a very pretty little volume, * Isabel, or the trial of the heart,” a tale for 
the Young. 

Marryatt’s “‘ Midshipman Easy,” and the “‘ 4pochryphal New Testa- 
ment,” at 50 cts, have been published this week by H. G. Daggers & Co., 30 
Ann St. 

Gopry’s Magazine and Lady's Boot for May, is a superb number, 
Containing two engravings of uncommon merit, and original papers from no 
less than twenty-two contributers. 

GraHam’s Am. Month!y Magazine of Literature and Art, for May, 
reached us just as we were sending this sheet to press. We have only 
space to remark that it contains two line engravings of great beauty, and 
original contributions from the pens of Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell, Mrs. 
Stephens and other popular writers. 

Cary & Harr are to publish to day “‘ Te Chronicles of Pineville,” a 
sketch from which will be found on another page. They have nearly ready 






“ The Big ‘Bear of Arkansas,” and also 
“Suggs.” See their advertisement in another page. 





QUEBEC TURF CLUB. 


The Annual Meeting of the Quebec Turf Club for the election of Officers | + wet 
Constantinople about the year 1747, and Stewards for the year 1815, was held on Tuesday last, at Payne's | BELSHAZZAR, Inp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manvella, by Dick Andrews, at Nash. 


Hotel. 
The following report was submitted and approved of :— 

The O.licers and Stewards of the Quebec Turf Club for the year 1844, on 
retiring from office, have much pleasure in submitting the following 
report: 

_ By the Treasurer’s Books it will appear that the Turf Club Fund has not 
diminished during their Stewardship, which gratifying fact must be attri- 


and other friends of the Turf. The subscriptions for 1814 having again 
enabled the Stewards to defray all the outlay occasioned by the Race Meet- 
ing of the season, without touching on the amount bearing interest in the 
| Treasurer's hands. 
| The Stewards trust that a similar result may attend the exertions of their 
successors in office. 
Propuce Stakes for horses dropped in Canada having been established by 
the Montreal and Toronto Clubs, the Stewards are gratified in reporting to 
the Members generally, that in pursuance of the recommendation contained 
in the Annual Report of 1844, this Club resolved, without a dissentient voice, 
at a meeting held on the 18th of January last, on establishing a Produce 
_ Stake to be run for over the Quebes Course on the third Tuesday of July, 


‘by the Club; and the Stewards hai! the establishment of Produce Stakes by 


terially conduce to the legitimate end of Turf sports—namely—the progres- 
sive improvement in the breed of our Colonial herses. 

The amount of the Fund at the Annual Meeting of 1844 was £262 8s. 4d. 
Up to this day, the Treasurer's books shows a sum of £213 2s. 1d., but 
this is exclusive of a sum of £50 which has been entered in a separate 
The two sums show the amount of the Fund to be £263 2s. 1d., including 
interest up to this date. 

The number of Members has been unavoidably diminished by changes 
in the Garrison—by the resignation, removal, and decease of Members. 


have been elected during the year 13-44. 
The Stewarls agiin regret that the removal of the 71th Regiment last 








will be filled up. 

All which is respectfuily submitted. J.C. Fiswer. 

Quebec, 1st April 1515. Secretary, pro. tem. 

The Ballot for Officers and Stewards for 1815 was then proceeded with, 
and the following gentlemen were chosen :— 

President.—Georze B. Symes, Esq. 

Vice President.—William Hedley Anderson, Esq. 

Secretary.—J. C. Fisher, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Chas. Gethings, Esq. 

Stewards.—Sir Henry Caldwell, Bart., The Mayor of Quebec, Henry 
Pemberton, Esq., G. H. Parke, Es 7., Captain Hope, A. D. C., A. Joseph, 
Esq., E. Ryan, Esq., ——— R. A. and E, ——— 
Regt. 

N. B.—A Steward will be named by each corps in Garrison. 


May. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


The Bracelets of Queen Victoria.—On festivals and gala-days the 


that may well be considered as one of the most significant mementos that 
the radiant partakers of royal enjoyments and princely splendor can behold. 
This ‘bijow’ of the most tasty finish is made of the purest gold and enlight- 
ened by four of the rarest diamonds, which seem to dispute each other’s 
beauty and delicacy. But their greatest interest they derive from the own- 
ers In whose possession they were in other times. 

The largest of these diamonds belonged to the Princess Charlotte u- 
gusta of Wales, who will ever be remembered by the British People for 


and majestical forehead of a beloved princely head, that shared similar mis- 
' 


brother: Joseph .Vapoleon. One may well question whether ever a wo- 
man’s arm was encircled by a riag so potent, of em»lems so grave, and 
souvenirs so full of meaning ! 





Translated from the Schnelipost. 
= ae 


CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE! 
CAREY & HART, or Puiraverpnia, PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE; 
on, 
SKETCHES OF GEORGIA-——-SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND CHARACTERS; 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP: 
With Twelve Illustrations by Darley. 
PRICKE—50 cts. 
NEARLY READY: 
THE BIG BEAR OF ARS ANSAS, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES; 
Illustrative of Characters and Incidents in the South and South-west. 
EDITED BY 


W. T. PORTER. 


CONTENTS : 
The Big Bear of Arkansas—Jones’s Fight—The Great Kalamazoo Hunt—That Big 


—‘ A Texan Joker” in a tight place—Billy Warrick’s Courtship and Wedding—A Bully 
Boat and a Brag Captain—Letter from Billy Patterson himself—A Swim for a Deer— 
Chunkey’s Fight with the Panthers—A Yankee that couldn’t talk Spanish—“ Old Sence,” 
of Arkansas—Stoke Stout, of Louisiana—Life and Manners in Arkansas—Anecdotes of 
the Arkansas Bar—Hoss Allen, of Missouri—Pulling teeth in Mississippi—The Way 
*Lige Shaddock “ Scared up a Jack”—Cousin Sally Dilliard. ° 
ALSO, 
SOME ADVENTURES OF SIMON SUGGS, 





BALTIMOUE (Md.) RACES. 


tinue four days. 
First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $100 ent., h. ft. Mile heats. Three or more 
to make arace. To name and close Ist of May. 
Same Day—Second Race—Sweepstakes for dvr. olds, $209 eut, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
To nime and close as above. 

Second Day, May 7—Purse $200, free for all ages. Two mile heats. 

T.ird Day, May 8—Purse $200. Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day, May 9th—Purse $400, fyee for all ages, 5 per cent ent., two or more to 
make arace. Three mile heats. 
_ From the number of horses expected from Virginia and Maryland, and the great anx- 
iety to see the Southern Stable of horses, we may expect as fine sport as has been seen 
for many meetings. 

Bedding provided—to horses coming to run—gratis. 

The track will be in fine order.—The Purses of each day will be hung up in the stand. 
Though not so large as heretofore, they are as much as cau be given this Spring. 

Baltimore, April 15, 1845. [Apl 19] P. R. JOHNSON. 

NEW IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH SADDLERY. 

HOMPSON & DERICK, 189 Broadway, opposite John strect, have received per late 





tion of goods, of the most superior workmanship, consisting, in part. of Victoria Side- 
Saddles, (a splendid article) ; best plain and hats Boneareat mA Hunting adie; Haw: 
market Race Saddles ; Weymouth, Pelham, and Snafle Bridles of every description ; 
Richly-mounted Military Bridles, Breast-plates, and Cruppers ; a great variety of Coach, 
Chifney, Pelham, and Hanoverian Bits ; fine Steel Race, Trotting, and Coach Snailles : 
Gold and Silver-mounted Riding and Driving Whips ; Dumb Jockeys and Cavisons : 
Dianeford’s Patent Horse-Gloves ; Gentlemens’ Enameled Leather Waiter-proof Riding 
Boots ; Curry Combs and Horse Brushes ; India-rubber Horse Boots, &e. Ke. Ke. ‘ 
Likewise make to order and keep constantly on hand, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Sad- 
dles ; Coach, Tilbury, and Buggy Harness; Solid Leather Trunks; Carpet, and Ena- 
melled Leather Travelling Bags ; Horse Clothing ; Coach, Buggy and Tandem Riding 
Whips, &c. &e. ; comprising the most complete and extensive assortment of Saddlery 
ever offered in this city ; all of which is presented for sale at reduced rates. 

N. B.—The trade supplied at the very lowest wholesale prices. Apl 12 





f POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
GEVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale. 

at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur 
her jaformation, by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. 


Sept 23 





Some Adventures of Simon 


buted to the accusiomed liberality exercised by the merchants of Quebec, 


1548. Itis hoped that a similar Stake will be hereafter annually offered | 


the principal Clubs of Canada as a very important measure, which will ma- | 


account, asthe subscription of the Club to the Nursery Stakes of 1515, | 


The numbers are now 82—including fourteen new civilian members, who 


summer, and the expected departure of the 60th Royal Rifles in the spring, | 
will deprive the Club of the services of several of their military members ; | 
but it is hoped that on the arrival of the S0th Regiment, the deficiency | 


13rd Regt., ——— 8th | 


The days of meeting for 1815 will be declared previous to the Ist of. 


delicate arm ef the Queen of England will be seen adorned with a bracelet | 


her womanly virtues and amiable qualities. The second and third of these | 
gems once belonged to the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette of France. 
The fourth and most splendid of the whole shone at one time from the white 


fortunes with the former—it was the property of Mary Stuart, Queen of | 
the Scotch; and then to a Kiag whose power ended by the fall of his royal | 


Dog Fight at Myevs’s—How Simon Suggs “ raised Jack”—Swallowing an Oyster Alive | 


HE Races over the Canton Course will commence first Tuesday, May 6th, and con- 


arrivals from London and Liverpool, an extensive assortment of the above deserip- | 


— 


STALLIONS FOR 1845. 


Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) wilibe inserted during { 
| a. 2 for Five Dollars, in the “ Spirit. of the Times.” To those gentlemen who pa ba 
| their horses im detail (to the cmownt of Twenty Dollars) in this paper no charge wil] he 








| ville, Tenn., at $30, and $1 to the groom. THOS. ALDERSON. 

| CAMDEN, by Shark, out of Imp. Iavalid by Whisker, at Mr. Clay’s stable, Lexington 
Ky., at $30, and $1 to the groom. 

GLENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thomas Flintot’s stable, 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $50 cash, and $1 to the groom. Keep, 75 cts. per week. 

GREY EAGLE, (for petigree see “ Turf Register” for June, 1842), at Forest Hil!, Franke 
lin Co, Ky., on the turnpike, 5 miles from Frankfort, and 12 miles from Georgetown, 
at $30, payable within the season. 











| 
| 





| HERALD, by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, (dam of Monarch and the Queen) } 
Whisker, / Columbia Race Course, S. é., at $30, and $1 to the groom, under charge 
of W. A. Stuart. 


“HARKFORWARD, Imp, Own Bro 
Dawson), limited to 46 mares, at P. 

| at $50, and $2 to the Groom. 

LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, out of 
Penn’s Neck, 2 miles from Princeton, 


| MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphi 
by Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, 8. C., 
| charge of W. A. Stuart. ed 
| MARGRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at Wm. MeCracken’s stable, Lexing! 
ton, Ky., at $30 and $50, and $1 to the groom. 
PRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, out of Cressida, by Whiskey, at Gen. Harding’s stables, near 
' Nashville, Tenn., at $50, and ¢1 to the groom. 

| PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza, by Imp. Bedford, at Dr. T. MeGavock’s farm, ad 
| joining the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $25 and $1 to the groom. 


REGISTER, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria Louise, by Mons. Tonson, at Col. F. Tl.omp 
son’s stable, near Middletown, on the Port Tobacco and Piscataway Road, Md., at $49, 





- . St 
ther of Harkaway, (by Economist, out of Fanny 
MeGraw’s stable, 9 miles below Plaquemine, La., 





Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, at 
N. J., at $10 and $15, under care of P. P. McCarty. 





ne (the dam of the Queen and Herald) 
at $50 and $1 to the groom, under the 








——_—_——s 











. . . eg: agree 
STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubank’s dam, by Constitution, at Capt. Smith's ta 
vern, Charlotte Count House, Va., at $30 and $40, and $1 to the groom. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, will stand the present season at the stable 
ot Major Wm. Jones, Cold Spring, Long Islan1, at $29 to ensure, for full bret, and $10 
for all other mares. DANIEL Y. JONES, 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam) by Whisker, at Belfield, 
Va., under R. J. Hyslop’s care, at $36—to be paid Lefore the mare is taken away. 




















NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |. 

rPVMWIE Jockey Club Spring Meeting on this course, will commence on Monday, May 
12th, and continue five days. a 

MONDAY, May 12th—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 fv., for colts bred 

at the North. Mile heais. To close on the Ist May. ‘ 7 
| Same Day—Post Stake for all ages, sub. $200 cach, P. P. Twomile heats. To close on 

the Sth May. — . 
| TUESDAY, May 13th—Greet Match: The North against The Seuth—FASHION rs. 

PEYTON A—for $20,000. Four mile heats. 

WEDNESDAY, May lith—Plate Race, valued at $500, or the money at the option of 
the winner—for all ages, to carry 104 Ibs., entrance 10 percent. Three mile heats. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, ent. $300 each, $100 it. Mile heats. To close on 

the Ist May. 

THURSDAY, 15th May—Jockey Club Purse $300, $50 to second best horse. Two mile 
heats. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, $100 to second best horse. Three mile heats. 

FRIDAY, 16th May—Jockey Club Purse $1900, $209 to second best horse. Four mile 
heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $309 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. To 
close on the Ist May. 

Purses for Mile heats will be given. 

For the Sweepstakes, 3 or more to make a race—for the Jockey Club Purses, 2 or 
more. Entrance 5 per cent ; entries to be made the day previous to each race, at 12 
o'clock. Sheuld it storm on the day of the Great Match, the race will be postponed un- 
til the first fair day. HENRY K. TOLER, Treasurer N. Y. J.C. 

March 29 


} 





NATCHITOCHES (LA.) SPRING RACES. 
HE above races will commence on Tuesday, 6th May, 1345, and continue for fou 
days. 
First Day—Purse $50, free for horses that never won arace, entrance 20 per cent, ald- 
ed, Louisiana weights. Mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $130, ent. 20 per eent, added, free for all ages, Louisiana weights. 
Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Citizens Purse $200, ent. 20 per cent, added, free fer all ages, Louisiana 
weights. Three mile heats. 
| Fourth Day—Purse $129, ent. 20 per ceat, alded, free for all ages, Louisiana weighi's. 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. S. M. HYAMS, Ist Sec’y. N. J. ©. 
March 8, 1845. Mar 29 


t 





BEACON COURSE. 
MEETING of horse racing wil! be held on the above course during the third week 
| [4% in May, or immediately atier the races on the Union Course, L. I., and liberal 
purses will be given, particulars of which will be made known in a few weeks. 

Foot Racing.—There will also be given Liberal purses for a Foot Race, for both short 
and long distances—say from 200 yds. to 15 miles—previous to which the following im- 
provements will be made :—A high and substantia! fence, made of two-inch plank, with 
a deep ditch cut side around the course, the present stand repaired, and a new stand 
erected, from 300 to 500 feet long ; also, the track newly graded with 9 to 12 inches of 
good sandy soil. [March 15] C. 5. BROWNING, Proprietor. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN RACES. 

THE Spring Meeting over the Camden Course, N. J., willcommence on Tuesday, 
May 27th, 1345, with a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 each subscription, hal! for 

feit. Mile heats. 

Sime Day—Second Rece.—Tilate Race for a Purse of $500, free for all ages, weight 
1041bs. Three mile heats. 

Wepnespay.—First Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds bred at the North, entrance $16", 
$25 forfeit. Mile heats. 

Same Day.—Second Race—Purse $400, free forall ages. Three mile heats. 

Tuvunspay.—First Race—Purse $100. Mile heats. 

Same Day.—Second Race—Purse $300. Two mile heats. 

FRIDAY—Purse $1000. Four mile heats. 





JAMES H. HELLINGS, 


Nominations to these Stakes to be addressed to 
United States Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Mar. 22 


= oe 


INGERSOLL’S LIFE SOATS. 
ACE! SAIL!! LIFE!!! AND PLEASURE BOATS!!!! of every cescription, at 
Ingersoll’s Beat and Oar Bazaar, 595 Water street. Fifty boats oa hand—tfrom a7 
ft. pleasure-boat up to a30 ft. race boat. Sail boats full rigged at an hour's notice 
50,000 feet of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls, from a 6 ft. sculi up to a 33 ft. sweep, on hand 
and for sale. March t 











PIANO FORTES. 
yt oeees PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 
84 Third Avenue. [March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 





GREENER GUN FOR SALE. 

A VERY SUPERIOR Double-barrelled Gun, made by the celebrated Garrnea—the 

4 author of the works on the ‘ Gun” and “ Gunnery,” and who is admitted to be the 
first maker in London—is now for sale at Mr. Henry Cooper's, No. 178 Broadway} 
There are two pairs of barrels—one for fowling, and the other rifled, for deer shooting. 
They are made of laminated steel, and of the highest finish, with case complete. ‘The 
gun is just imported by a geatleman, who having purchased another of the same kind, 
_after having sent the order to Greener, and having no use for two guns, offers this one 
for sale. Lowest price $230. Enquire at 
H. T. COOPER’S Gun Store, 178 Broadway 





LATE CAPTAIN OF THE TALAPOOSA VOLUNTEERS. a ian 
TAKING THE CENSUS ; DADDY BIGGS’S SCRAPE AT COCKERELL’S BEND, | THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALABAMA SKETCHES, | Wy, git intien? eben weighs ee casecnkgag. J chy beer 4 superior quality, 
_ ; : |< warranted equal to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepare! 
<3 , eo 1% See ‘ | with great care, is strong and quick, and free from dampness. % 
With a Portrait of “* Sion,” and other Illustrations by Darley. WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. ) 
PRICE—50 ets A I 19 TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. » Agents. 
; me Sept 2 JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. ) 





TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 
the chest at Importers’ prices, In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-house+ 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their co 
venience. 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of thei 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter oi 4 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 

The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, 2! 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 

GREEN TEAS. 





| Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50 | Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 93 

| Brisk fragrant ‘“ wndlabt x Oe 0 63 Good Imperial ......... 07 

| Nankin flavor ‘“ ae Se Sete ne bat ona o- +> > o** 1 00 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ......-- 97 

| Very superior * OW eccssncen« BOL eee Sie - re ot 1 Ov 
ee 0 33 | 


BLACK TEAS. 





Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong................- 90% 
“ Very Fine ......... 0 63| Superior Engiish Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchong.........++.+++++e++ © 50| Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 9% 

Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
ceececcce © 63] cious Black Tea...........005 9% 


Fine Oolong ....... 


| Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, 4% 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to /1- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agen‘ 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. kc. " 

Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Sma+- 
| leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. 

Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and 
—- all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this cous 
| try. ’ 
| Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Blac» 
| Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. ‘ 

N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
trade, in New York, whose testimony and réspectability are equally beyond cayil or 
dispute, a 


N. B.—The races will be postponed from day to day provided the weather is uufayor! 
able. Three or more to fill a stake, and two or more to make a race for the Purses. 
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April 19. 


CENTRAL COURSE SPRING MEETING, 1845, 
i Races over this course will commence on Monday, 28th April next, and continue 


throughout the week. 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
No. 1.—For 2 yr. olds, $290 entrance, $75 forfeit. Mile heats. Now four subscribers. 
)—For 3 yr. olds, $200 ent.,, half ft. Mile heats. Now four subs. 
,—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. Now six subs. 
each of the above stakes to name and close on the 15th March next. 
Weights for the above stakes agreeably to the rules of the New Orleans Courses. 
CKEY CLUB PURSES. 
First Day, Wednesday—Purse $300. Two mile heats. 
second Day—Purse $400. Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $200. Mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $700. Four mile heats. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR FALL MEETING, 1845. 
No. 1.—For 2 yr. olds, $100 ent., h. ft. Mile heats. 
“ach subscriber has the privilege to name two entries ; if he runs either in the race, 
pay no forfeit, but not starting in the race, pays forfeit on each entry. Now 11 sub 
bers 
»—For 3 yr olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Mile heats. 
bach subeoribor Sas the privilege to name 3 entries, upon the conditions specified 
ve. Now 14 subs 
“5 For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. 
/ ach subscriber has tae privilege to name 3 entries, on the conditions specified in the 
e stakes, numbers 1 and23 Now 16 subs. 
Name and close in each of the above, the Ist day of May, 1845. 
rhe Jockey Club Purses for this meeting will be—for Ist day, $300 ; for 2d day, $500 ; 
r jd day $300; and for 4th day, $1000—being a considerable advance over the Spring 
ses. It is believed that the above meetings offer as strong inducements to the sport 
+ world, as any in the entire Union. LIN. COCK, Proprietor. 
January 28, 1945. Feb 16 





BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
jie Subscriber, being compelled by other engagements, to quit the Turf, will offer 
‘1 for sale his stud of horses—about twenty in number. Amongst them are Lily, Ma- 
Louisa, and Eliza Ann, brood mares. Maria Louisa, the dam of Register, was stinted, 
t Spring, to Boston, and has a colt (dropped last Spring) by the same horse—is very 
; fine form. Lily, a filly 2 years old next Spring, by Trustee, is very fine in form 
iisize. Lily is stinted to Prince George ; Eliza Ann to Wilton Brown. Also, a large 
ber of 2and 1 year olds, well grown. Those that have been on the Turf, are Regis- 
; years olc), Pryor, (6 years old), Kate Harris, (5 years old), and Kitt Thompson 
.] Fidelity, (8 year olds). The latter five horses are all sound excepting Register, who 
roke down in his last Fall training. 
rhe greater part of the above stock are descended from Ninon and Sorrow, who were 
it of Daisy Cropper. This stock embraces more of the Imported Medley stock than 
iy other in the United States. 
[he above stock, or any part of it, will be sold to suit the times ; and if in lots, a con- 
erable deduction will be made. Gentlemen wishing to purchase will make applica- 
o Wm. I. Porter, New York, or to the subscriber, Pleasant Hill, Charles County. 
sr Daisy-Cropper’s pedigree, see Turf Register, vol. 5, page 664. 
her 3d, 1844. [Dec 17] FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
MONARCH. 
\ ba {RCH will stand the ensuing Spring at the Columbia Race Course, under 
l charge of Mr. W. A. Stuart, and be let to mares at fifty dollars the season, and one 
llar to the groom, to be paid in advance. Mares will be fed at three dollars a week— 
y care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility, should they 
Monarch’s pedigree and performances are too well known to those who are 
y to patronise him, to render any allusion to eitherat all necessary. His getare pro- 
ising, and seem likely to sustain his high reputation. His oldest (now 3 years old) 
ve made their debut successfully on the Turf. Four only, as it is believed, have been 
med in the State, and three of these have been winners. An accident, (splitting the 
oof.) prevented the other from appearing in public, although the highest expectations 
ere formed of him. The extraordinary performance of Castanet—running a 3d heat 
/0—-OV = the Columbia Course, would alone entitle Monarch to be considered a suc- 
ful Stallion. 


HERALD. 

RALD will stand at the same place, also under the control of Mr. Stuart, and will 
t to mares at thirty dollars the season, and a dollar to the groom, payable as above, 
lyance. Herald is by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, the dam of Monarch and the 
He is a chesnut, fifteen anda half hands high, and of faultless proportions. At 
ears old, he won the Hampton Plate at Columbia, Two mile heats—run the two fast- 
heats ever made over that Course. He was sent next Spring to Nashville, and the 
| following, started for the great Peyton Stake, when lame and otherwise out of con- 
1, and ran second to Peytona. In that race he received an injury, from which he 
ever recovered, and is now finally withdrawn from the Turf. The season of both 

e horses, will commence on the Ist of March, and terminate on the Ist of July. 

March 8. 


TO ANGLERS. 
,rOHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton street, corner of Cliff, N. Y., having completed his 
J stock of Spring and Summer Fishing Tackle, comprising those of his own manufac- 
and the choicest that could be obtained in England and Ireland, where J. H. Con- 
y has just returned from. 
Not only does he invite the lovers of angling, but also the dealers in Fishing Tackle. 
Chey will be sure to find a full assortment, and each article as it is represented, and on 
ost moderate terms. 
Hooks of every description, wholesale. 
Kast India Bamboos, by the quantity. 
Lines of all descriptions. 
Superior Salmon Silk-worm Guts. 
A choice selection of Shooting Tackle. 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gun-powéer. 
B.—A few thousand Genuine Irish Hooks. 
Gentlemen living at a distance may, by writing, rest assured of obtamning whatever 
; please to order, as well selected, (and of the best material), as if they were on the 
se for themselves, and at one uniform price. Terms Cas. March 8. 


PREMIUM FISHING TACKLE. 
TOHN J. BROWN & Co., 125 Fulton street, having received the Premium at the late 
r of the American Institute, for superior Fishing Tackle, and also completed ar- 
vements with some of the best English and American workmen, invite the attention 
\nglers and Dealers in Tackle to their extensive assortment, consisting of 
Rods tor Trout, Salmon, Bass, and Pickerel Fishing. 
Reels for Trout, Salmon, Bass, &c., of brass or German silver. 
Lines of Silk, Silk and Hair, Grass, &c., twisted, platted and tapered. 
Hooks on Gut, Hair, Gimp, &c., for all kinds of fishing. 
lies for Trout, Pickerel, and Salmon of all descriptions. 
Floats, Sinkers, Squids, Artificial Baits, Nets, &c., &c. 
ch they will sell at wholesale and retail, at the lowest cash prices. Country orders 
iptly attended to, and every description of tackle made to order, at the shortest no 


rir 








B.—Best Silk Worm Gut always on hand. March 22 6m 


FISHING TACKLE. 
j IIE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
i by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
2 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
hasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
> Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. 
21, March 25, 1845. Apl 5-6m* 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 


1) KE’S BEST BALLS, Clappshaws and Dark’s best plain and spring-handle Bats, 
| 





LV) and Stumps ; also best English Back double, triple and Self Bows, for Gents, Lads, 
Youths ; tooted, plainand common Arrows, and other Archery Implements, con 
ly on hand, and for sale at CHARLES F. A. HINRICHS, 

150 Broadway. 

ite M. WERCKMEISTER, Importer of French, English and German Fancy Goo¢s 








Glassware. Apl 12-6m 
_ ; ih CRICKET. gid ad 
¥\ M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
¥¥ . (lub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 


ifacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
illy executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 
RSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 
NEW SWEET SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
SSELL’S AMERICAN HYBRID SEEDLING AZALIAS AND RHODODENDRONS 
W RUSSELL, Florist, &c., in Henry, near Atlantic street, Brooklyn, has now for 
« sale 300 fine flowering plants of these elegant varieties. The improved size of 
‘lowers and umbles, with the delicious fragrance, make them very desirable as Green 
ise and Parlor plants. He has also 400 plants of the best perpetual China Roses, a 
ioice collection of the new Variegated Dahlias, (in dry roots) and a few bushels of the 
iglish Hawthorn Seeds, grown at his garden. Feb 32 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREE T, NEW YORK. 

i the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

5 those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with intinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Dlastic Metallic Shank Beow is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
listance, and at the same speed, as i did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarier 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 13s Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that I 
am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

New York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H. STANNARD. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
A PLATE and 50 Cards printed for only $1,50. The finest enamelled Cards, printed 
tJ. from engraved plates at 50 cents the pack. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Furnished and engraved for only $1,50. A Silver-plated Plate for only $3, done equal to 
1uy in the city, or no sale, at JARVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
‘G- Engraving and Printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the 
ve. March 16 
FIRS MIUM PATENT COLORED DAG 
JLUMBE Soe AN GALLERY, AND PHOTOGRATH I Dero Ss Broad. 
way, corner of Murray Street, (over Tenney’s Jewellery Store,) awarded the Medal, 
first Premiums, and two “ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, 
! Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and .tpparatus. 
the “Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in refer- 
‘to the awards of the American Institute on Saturday last :—“ The first premium for 
st specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, Ed- 
is& Co.” The rrve version is this:—“ To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards, & Co., to 
lumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerrotypes.” 
The lustitute did not decide whose were the best, but to settle that point, I now re- 
ful.y challenge the above named gentlemen (and the wor/d) to a trial of skill, each 
pottor to deposit a like amount, not less than one hundred, nor exceeding one thou- 
dollars, and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owner of 
est six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 
Oct. 28, 1844 Nov 9 


























: JusT PUBLISHED, 
Number Three of Martin’s Edition 


OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE; , 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 
AND 
ACCOMPANIED BY NOTES AND DEVOTIONAL REFLECTIONS, 
” BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 
oo immense circulation already attained, compels the publishers to arrange the sup- 
ply to their agencies upon as permanent a footing as possible The three numbers 
now published, will enable persons to decide on the merits of the work, and those de- 
siring to subscribe, will facilitate the publication by handing the names to our agents as 
early as practicable. The engravings in this edition being all steel, and the whole work 
proportionately superior to any other, the publishers are anxious to avoid the possibility 
of injuring the copies, by anything like steam hurry ; particularly as they possess 
every means and facility for publishing the numbers with all reasonable expedition. 
Aplb R. MARTIN & Co., 26 John street. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
1. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with upwards of 1,100 engravings 
ete eine cen tk as heehee See ee an = oF <2 
2. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape gardening ; 
Ne hank Tins cdot da naeak sete att sancesces eres | | ORE 
- A Compendium of the Veterinary Art, by James White ; 8vo.,cloth....... 4,50 





$9,00 


3 

4. Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edition; 8vo., cloth......-...-0+--++-+-+ 4,50 

5. Blaine’s Canine Pathology, or a description of the Diseases of Dogs, with di- 
rections for breeding, etc. ; Svo., cloth .........2- ccc cccerccccesces 2,50 

6. nom of Sports—British and Foreign—4to., many plates, originally sold at ¥. 
| age’ «qe ET oe IE FASS OP 5,3 


. 


The New Sporting Magazine, New Series ; 6 vols., Svo., cloth—plates. Origi- 

i Ce ee ence peeeenes ene Saee 
Also, The Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, consisting of the fol 
lowing subjects :—The Horse, 1 vol., 8vo. Cattle—their Breeds, Management, and Dis- 
eases, 1 vol, 8vo. The Sheep, in 1 vol.,8 vo.; and British Husbandry, 3 vols., 8vo 
Any work sold separatel. 


For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 155 Rpeeteey. , 
March 15 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 

purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 

ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 

spatch Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway 
Aug 27-tf 











RICHARD FISHER, Jr®.. 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
As the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 

Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 

doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec l4-lyr 


WATCHES; CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 

R. THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re 
tA. spectfully inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as. 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. 

Also, Perfumery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Second 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 
Dee 17-lyr 


New York, ug. 2. 








JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
we ee OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco. together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Vicroria Branps, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 
Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


SPENCER’S HATS. 

7 attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 

and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
venders, for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 
and prices :— 


July 22 
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Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order). ............20+058 425 

ee ae ee ie ee Ae eee eee ee er ee fe 
May 25 ly SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 








F. COLSEY, & CO... 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
viz. :— 
FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 


OTTIGNON’S ROOMS, 
YMNASIUM.—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
FT corner of Broadway and Chambers-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations, desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. O. is always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 


April 6 





noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputa- | 


tion of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 


Wrestling—taught by Mr. WiLui1aM Pricer, who will warrant to render any person per- | 


fect in the various branches, after a suitable course of instruction. 


Fencing taught by Mons. Durare, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 


knowledged the best master of the small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron target, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots, will 
be presented with a silver cup. 

{ug Gymnasts will not be incommoded by boys, as is usually the case in pee? cy 

ec 33 ly 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
Third Avenue, cor. A0th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 





cr. 91 
WILSON’S HOTEL AND DINING ROOMS, 
Vo, 5 Gold-street, near Maiden Lane, New York. 


ENRY WILSON (late of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends and the public gene- 
H rally, that he has opened the phe. establishment, and he respectfully solicits the 
patronage of all who are fond of good and substantial living, and comfortable accommo- 
dations. The establishment has undergone thorough repairs, and is fitted up with en- 
tirely new furniture in every department. 

died. begs to add that the most choice viands, liquors, ci , &e., are provided, in 
a n to which he has the very best ale and porter that can be procured in the United 
States, ?. — gg ee and Scotch Ales, Brown Stout, &c. 

i , comprisi ood ial dinn day fi 1 to 3 o’cloc 
P. W ana Relishes and efreckinents at any" oe oa 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
_, CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4 i ~ new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most pleasant 
and business part of Chesnut street, will be opened about the latter part of May. It will 
be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly having both a 
Table d’Hete and a Restaurante Cafe. The rooms, which are unusually ‘la and well 
ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from 33.50 to $10 per 
week, or with board, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be 
served up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines. imported 
expressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at al- 
most European prices. The most celebrated cooks, in every department have been en- 
gaged, and the furniture — entirely new, and of the newest and cleanest description 
the subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found by all who may fa 
vor them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 























HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pimples, o | Pur 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
cers— Syphilitie Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Kejudiobons Use of Mercury—.%scites, or 
Dropsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HIS valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the most distin- 
guished of the Medical Profession throughout our country, and by its intrinsic me- 
dical value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularly) hove been made acquaint- 
ed with its usefulness, in the removal and cure of diseases Soning their origin in an im- 
pure or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilla is combined with other ingre- 
dients, all of which are held in the highest estimation by the most distinguished physi 
cians for the removal and permanent cure of the following and similar maladies :— 

Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments ; Eruptions on 
the Skin ; stubborn Ulcers ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects of 
Mercury ; Rheumatism ; Neuralgia ; Scurvy, and various other painful and chronic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. 

It is well known to Physicians, that the various preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difflcult, if not impossible to calculate with 
any degree of certainty upon their results. In the preparation now offered these diffi- 
culties are happily obviated ; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable 
treatise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root ; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 
The — by which this Sarsaparilla is prepared, is entirely new, and the principles 
which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. The patient therefore, who 
— this preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the removal of his com- 
plaint. 

The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in 
similar manner :— 

Ba.trmore, June 10, 1844, 

Messrs. Sanps—Gent.: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous 
affection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surround- 
ing parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroy- 
ed, which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a dis- 
charge very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have beena 





hard trial to pull them out with a oo. jerk ; such were my feelings and sufferings at 
this time, that I was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the 
city, and with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no ser- 
vice, and as a last resort was recommended change of air ; but this, like other remedies, 
did no good, the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affect- 
ed. But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsapar- 
illa. I procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less 
time than three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsaparilla alone 
effected the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the 
right medicine, and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain 
your friend. DANIEL McCONNICAN. 


| Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 


ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart | 


for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 


BANY PALE ALF always on hand. 
N. B.—‘ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 


London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL; MORRISTOWN. 


: ie Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 
new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
open for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 





street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to the cure. 
DANIEL McCONNICAN. 
| Fersonally appeared before me the above named Daniel MecConnican, and made oath 
te the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Webster, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Saxps—Gentlemen: It is difficult to find words to express the gratitude 
| which I feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my dis- 
| tress. Fourteen years since, there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which my 
| physicians informed me was the Cancer ; it remained without much change until within 
| the last two years, whemit commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors ap- 
| peared under the surface on my right leg, which finally became running sores. My 
| throat and neck were much affected, and also under my jaw was so much diseased that 
| the teeth fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, and the inside of my right 
cheek is greatly affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. 
| For the past year my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I 
| have taken many different kinds of medicines, all of which have failed to relieve me. 
| During most of this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by 
one cancer doctor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine, 
| and that I could not live butashorttime. Fortunately, however, for me, | was informed 
| of your valuable preparation, which I procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of 
Rochester. Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, I was enduring 
the most severe pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine 
were such that while I was using the first bottle, the cancer stopped eating ; and while 
I was taking the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed ; and by continuing the use 
of the Sarsaparilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, 
gentlemen, contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain, 
with my present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. I shall 
now take much pleasure in recommending others similarly atilicted, to obtain this best 
of medicine to effect their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours,&c. AARON BUCK. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past six years. WILLIAM RICHARD. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past sixteen years. H. H. RANDOLPH. 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 
GEORGE HEART. 


The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, ] know his state- 
E. WHEELER. 








| ment to be correct in every respect. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. : ; 

ir The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparilla 
that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult classes 
of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, 


and take no other. Sept 9 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. a 

HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 

all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 

ing disorders the most opposite in their recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 


| removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 


20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them | 


J. C. BURGESS, recently from the City Hotel, Hartford, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors. 


to public favor. 


June 22 ly 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
(FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S) COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnished. He is 
prepared, as he confidently trusts, toextend to the travelling public, transient visitors, 
and boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. 
His house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as con- 
nected with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every atten- 
tion will be paid to the comfort of persons vising this house, which vigilance and fidelity 


can bestow. 


The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND HUNT, where carriages, | ‘ ; i 
| of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. 


buggies, and horses, are always ready for those who may wish them. } ‘ ’ 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble nor expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit a share of the public patronage. 
The stages —T arrive and depart from this house. 
N. Btls charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the 
times, and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, Ky., April 23, 1842. [May 7] J.B. 


SCOTT’S BAZAAR. ’ 
No. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 

ANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large, 
S for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 
same strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 

The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 
comment. 4 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 
Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. 
A good dinner of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day 
three o'clock. ¥ , . beti lied 

Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house bet a ied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
by the steamers. ot 30 

Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sep 





from one till 


' comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. 


| 


rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, which, there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action in nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
existence ; and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin 
conyulsions of the epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sad- 
ness, they can frequently ell be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
| mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 
To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
' stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape- 
rient properties, are especially recommended. J 
OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and en imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 


yatuge of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be taken 


by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
; He also has invented a 


ral satisfaction, as it is worn with 
In a word, it can be 


Dec 28 





Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given gene 


, , -oungest infant with perfect safety. on 
Fotinnte foow pn are are seowiden wait board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

April 16 Principal of the Institute. 
SERS GA L_ WHO KEEP HORSES, 

TADE’S WORM ANDoCONDITION POW DER, for HORSES, have been extolled 
W upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, as the best and 
only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and 
Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do away with the necessity 
of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold a fier expo 





| sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after ahard day’s work. They have 


been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their elficacy 
in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first owners of 
valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge that they are not to 


be surpassed by anything else. 
v2 These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 


' exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 


trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 


feed at night. : ‘ Fg . . 
izents.—Oleott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. Chapman, 


Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton strgets, up stgirs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway and 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts., 
New Orleans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ATURDAY-—Sixth Night of Anderson’s Engagement—‘ The Elder Brother.” 
Charles—Mr. Anderson. To conclude with “ Robert Macaire.” 
Monday —last night but three of Mr. Anderson’s eng ement—the comedy of “‘ Mo- 
ney.” Evelyn—Mr. Anderson. To conclude with * The Hunter of the Alps.” 
Tesckag— ign night but two of Mr. Anderson’s engagement— Money.” Evelyn— 


Mr. Anderson. 7 , 4 
Wednesday —last night but one of Mr. Anderson's engagement—‘‘ Money.” Evelyn— 


Mr. Anderson. : ’ oe 
Thursday—last night of Mr. Anderson’s engagement—* The Lady of Lyons.” Claude 
Melnotte—Mr. Anderson. 
Friday—Mr. Anderson’s Benefit. 
BOWERY THEATRE, 
Saturday Evening, April 19, will be performed 
“THE RENT DAY!” “SIAMESE TWINS! !” 
AND 
“THERESE!!!” 
Monday Evening, April 21st, will be performed (first time) the grand drama of 
ROBIN HOOD, THE OUTLAW; or, SHERWOOD FOREST! 


Tuesday evening and every evening during the week, the performances will be varied 
and attractive. 








NATIONAL THEATRE, BOSTON. ; 

ADIES and Gentlemen of acknowledged professional talent, desirous of making ar- 
rangements with the subscriber, for the season commencing next August, wiil 
eplase address by letter, post paid, WILLIAM PELBY. 
Boston, 5th March, 1845, March &-4t 


Things Theatrical. ms 


Park Theatre.—The return of Mr. ANpreRson has been the signal for 
crowded houses. The reputation which this gentleman so richly earned: 
during his former engagement, and the success he met with in his Southern 
tour, tended to increase the interest concerning his performances. The 
strong hold Mr. Anderson has obtained on the good celings of the commu- 
nity, evinced itself in the reception extended to hiin on Monday last. Many 
persons, styling themselves friends and admirers of Mr. Forrest, nettled 
at the luke-warm manner in which our countryman has been received in 
London, sought to avenge their champion’s discomfiture, by cpenly avow- 
ing an intention of summarily dismissing an English actor from our stage, 
—maintaining the Chinese doctrine of demanding a living man to appease 
the dead one’s shade. Such an illiberal course, unworthy of all true citi- 
zens, and highly injurious to the professional reputation of the gentleman, 
under the stolen cloak of whose name their actions were disguised, aroused 
the indignation of the audience, who hailed Mr. Anderson during the entire 
evening, with loud and prolonged plaudits. In fact the first symptom of 
disapprobation was crushed by deafening cheers, and, on the conclusion of 
the play, he was vociferously called forth to receive their renewed expres- 
sions of esteem the Americans will ever entertain of worth and talent, 
wherever it may be discovered. 

We have so frequently allu‘ed to this actor’s merits, that we need but 
mention, that his engagement extends into the ensuing week, in order to 
ensure a nightly crowd for that brief space of time. 











Olympic Theatre.—At last we have triumphed over a tender conscience. 
we have had a good, hearty, downright laugh at the expense of our old tor- 
mentor—Sophocles. How many a laughing face has been curdled by the 
mere mention of his detested name—how many a clear eye has been dimmed 
by briny tears, at any allusion to his confounded metre—how many asophs- 
more has been treated to bread and water for an expressed disgust at his 
eminent talents; how many say we? Stanhope’s machine wouldn’t solve 
such problems in a century. 3ut never mind; ‘* Revenge, Timotheus 
cries,” and here he has it ready at hand, for the elevation of collegians, the 
curse of professors, and the illumination of the million. Who could con- 
ceive of a period when Sophocles could be coupled with Joe Miller, and 
Antigone, changed from the subject of Creon, to that of a joke. 


After which will be presented (for the first time) an entirely original and un- 
guestionably novel verson of the celebrated Lyrica! Tragedy, adapted 
from the Greek to the American Stage, and already favorably known 
to the public under the title of 
ANTIGONE! 

Previous to the play, a Prologue will be spoken, written by William 
Shakspeare, Esq. 

" ‘ “For us, and our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 

The piece produced wed = — direction “ oa gtr 
Esq. The Music principa rom the most eminent Barre] Organs, posed, 
mune jecommoud by daa Authors, and arranged by George Baier. 
Esq. The eae em ro — = large» ra cposttcgen Ane 

dled b enr arks, Esq., closely followed by the man with the 
roan The Siovac repeeuaniings the front of Palmo’s Theatre, in Chambers 
Street, from asketch on the spot, with a perspective of the ** doggery,” next 
door, out of sight, in the horizon, after a vivid recollection, is painted and 
done brown by Richard Bengowgh Esq., which eminent artist has pro- 
duced two play bills of the time of Antigone, from original letters, the 
chef d’euvres of the literary genius of Ge 07 ge i andenhoff, Esq. rhe 
Colors ground and mixed by Chart s Irwin, Esq. The Propertiesas usu- 
al by John W. Roberts, Esq. Thn Machinery, more than usual, by Charles 
a —_ . y a: ee have — prepared pee ce, amen a 

rs. Skatts, Esq. ne original Tragedy on which the present Ver- 
A is founded, was written 22!)5 years before Mrs. Mowatt's Comedy of 
Fashion was ;roduced at the Park, by an ancient Greek, named Patrick 
Sophocles, Esq. 

1 The Chorus will sing the Music from the Three distinct Scores, and 
as it is generally attributed to Mendelssohn alone, they may be fairly con- 
ained a representing Sixty Voices, although some of the notes will be 
found ‘in a horn!” 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Creon, a King for the people and a subject for sympathy....Mr. Waucorr 
Hemon, the King’s son, a prince from the prints of the time..DeNnNIsON 
Tiresias, ......a Grecian Gipsy King, a prophet to the State 

and loss to tis COUTTS. 62666 sce ccc cccccccccncccescecce cL VERARD 
Phocian, a guard in ordinary and a Messenger eatraordinary....LeveRre 
Sang-queer & Co.,, leader of the chorus........s+eeseee0e0+eROSENTHALL 
Antigone, a modern heroine, after an ancient model........Miss Taytor 
Ismene, her Cousin and confidante............+++.++.+Mrs. Harpwick 

The Chorus of the present tragedy are supposed to be unemployed .4r- 
tistes of the Italian Opera, who have assembled in front of Palmo’s fer 
the purpose of opposing the intreduction of the English Drama, making a 
quizzical comment on what passes before them, and thus as it were stand- 
ing as intruders between the poet and the actual audience. 

The sages represented by two small boys, with large white wigs, in 
compliment ph Pee pt ip illusivating the fact that at the period 
in question “ eads were on Young Shoulders.” 

Outline of the Tragedy of Antigone, as elicited from an examination before 
the proper authorities. 

Creon, King of Thebes, owing a grudge, against a gentleman named Po- 
lynices, who happened also to owe the King something, determined to have 
Polynices and the account settled at the same time, to which end he issued 
his royal warrant and has Mr. Polynices incarcerated in a Grecian Debtor's 
Prison called ** Quod.” Antigone animated by the ties of relationship and 
knots of sisterly afiection, nobly cares to break through the laws of the realm 
and the bars of the prison. Being taxen ia the attempt and mistaken in 
the deed, she is sentenced to imprisonment for life in the cavern of a rock, 
being the Tombs of those times, and finding the sentence is not stopped as 
it ought to have been, puts a pericd to it herself. Her lover, Hemon, the 
King’s son, lamenting her untimely end, which he has regretted from the 
beginning, finds his hopes are an alarming failure, and goes off himself ai 
an awful sacrifice. ‘Tiresias, the blind Seer—though how he could be a 
seer if he was blind, remains to be seen—prophetically announces the Rod 
of Woe which is prepared for the King in the Pickle of Fate, and induces 
him to sing “ Peceavi” to a popular tune. The tragedy concludes by the 
rising of the King’s remorse, and the falling of the curtain. 

_In the theatre of the Early Drama—s» called from the performances be- 
ginning in the morning—the theatrical representations took place in the 
open air, and however moving the Tragedy might have been, the Scene 
was invariably fixed. The King, or principal character, only entered by the 
centre door, for reasons which will be obvious whea they are discovered, 
and the other characters went through other doors for precisely the same 
reason. The chorusses, orchestra, &c., were below the stage, doubtless be- 
cause they could never expeci to come up to it. The Greek plays having 
been written with a view to this arrangement, the ancient mode has beca 
adapted to the modern theatre as far as the same—or rather diflerent—was 
acticable and practicable. 
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‘arch, with some strong points of tact, both imitative and original. 


a a 
PROGRAMME OF THE SCENERY AND INCIDENTS. c 

[The Tragedy only requiring one Scene, renders a programme of that un- 
necessary ; and as to relate the incidents would be to anticipate their effect 
upon the audience, it is only here advisable to announce that at the ter- 
mination will be found] 

A Soul Stirring and Thrilling Denoument ! ! 
‘* Por further particulars, inquire within.” 

We have seldom heard recited a wittier piece of composition than this 
burlesque, combining the humor of the stage, in goed acting points, with a 
most excruciatingly comic libretto, and with regard to the acting, it was 
very good. The part of Antigone was played by Our Mary with an air 


of unusual cleverness; indeed, we may say it is the best thing she has ever 


done, to our recollection and information. Her imitations of Miss CLar- 
ENDON Were capital, having caught that young lady’s most striking peculi- 


' arities in manner of action, while the entire ré’e was carried out with great 


Mr. WaucoTtT made avery excellent burlesque mon- 
Taken 


breadth of humor. 


in its all and all we ne’er shall see its like again. 


| 


| the week, although we regret to add, to rather thin audiences. 








Palmo’s Theatre.—Antigone has been the standing entertainment for 
On the oc- 
easion of Mr. VANDENHOFF’s benefit, the house was crowded by a most 
fashionable and intelligent audience, and the performances were rendered 
more attractive by the addition of the Lady of Lyons. We regret exceed- 
ingly that the illness of Miss CLAreNvon forbade a repetition of this po- 
pular drama, as we are informed the part of Pauline was sustained by this 
young actress in a highly creditable manner. It is particularly unfortunate 
that on the occasion of her return to the city, she should be prevented from 
exhibiting her full powers in a part suited to her youth and style of acting. 

Bowery Theatre.—A piece of considerable merit, entitled Shadows on 
the Water, has been performed during the week to well filled houses. 

Chatham Theatre.—Myr. Boorn, the last actor of the ancient school, 
has been playing to overflowing audiences, during the entire week. Mr. 
Booth has always been a decided favorite in these quarters, and his popu- 
larity appears not to abate. 


SNGLISH THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

By the “* Western” we have received full intelligence concerning the 
theatrical world which appears, at preseut, in a state of considerable inac- 
tivity. 

The “Observer,” (March 23) remarks :— 

Burlesques are now in great request, and it is remarkable that, with the 
exception of the new bailet at Drury-lane, all the novelties on this side of 
the water are of that character. This species of entertainment is as old as 
the reign of Charles I1., when Dufiet wrote his burlesques of Dryden and 
Davenant’s ** Tempest,” of Settle’s ‘Empress of Morocco,” &c. In modern 
times, we believe, that the very clever author of the burlesque ot ‘*Othello” 
led the way, and he was followed by Planche, though in a somewhat differ- 
ent line, for he took mythological subjects, and adapted them especially for 
the actors and area of the Olympic. He has since followed Madame Ves- 
tris and Charles Mathews to the Haymarket, and has continued his old track 
by “The Golden fleece.” a burlesque on the well-known story of Jason and 
Medea, which is to be represented to-morrow, and to which we may rea- 
sonably anticipate a very successful run, looking at the performers engaged 
in it,and at the often tried abilities of the author, whe, in this department, 
at least, never put pen to paper without producing something which was 
found on performance to merit a large share of public approbation. At the 
Adelphi, a theatre in the same interest, ‘‘St. George and the Dragon” are 
to figure, with Paul Bedford in the character ofthe personation of the prin- 
ciple of evil. The subject has also been in preparation at the Olympic, 
andwe shall thus have an opportunity of ascertaining which author has 
handled his materials with the most skill and humor. At the Lyceum 
‘** Whittington and his Cat” are to figure again in a shape the story has ne- 
ver before assumed, although it has been already treated in nearly every 
form of writing, from the child’s story-book, in which it originally appeared 
in thiscountry, to the regular drama, in which it has been represented in 
Germany. The fact seems to be, that the Germans claim the eriginal nar- 
rative, and they have dealt with it in the semi-serious manner fer which 
some of their writers are distinguished. 

As far as the public is concerned, the past week hns been one of theatri- 
cal inactivity, but the members of the different companies and the mana- 
gers have been hard at work with preparations; and perhaps there is no 
week of the year in which they are so fully occupied. We have now only 
to enjoy the result of their exertions. 

Mr. E. F. Fitzwilliam’s “ Stabat Mater.”—A numerous assembly was 
attracted to the Hanover-syuare Rooms on Tuesday morning to hear the 
**Stabat Mater” by this young composer. The work happily blends the 
melodious style of the Italian with something of the gravity of the German 
schools; and though it will not bear a comparison with Rossini’s popular 
production, there is enough in the composition of Mr. Fitzwilliam to en- 
chain the interest of the musician and instructed amateur. <A cora/e in 
Part I., “* O! quam tristis,” was simple and impressive, and the trio, **Sanc- 
ta Mater,” was distinguished for its flowing melody and graceful instrumen- 
tation, The latter was ably sung by Miss Dolby, Miss Fitzwilliam—a de- 
butante sister of the composer, and possessing a pleasing mezzo soprano 
voice—and Mr. Hobbs. The chorus, though not numerous, did its duty 
efficiently. The band was too loud throughout the vocal music, but in no 
other way defective. Mr. Fitzwilliam, who conducted, was called for- 
ward at the conclusion to receive the applause of his auditory, an honour 
to which he was well entitled. He is the son of the popular and talented 
actress, one of our oldest public favourites. 

Miss CusHMAN still continues in London. 

Mr. Forrest was well receivedin “Metamora,” although the piece itself 
was awfully used up. 

Hackett is in Edinburgh. 

Madame Castellan, alady of great musical fame, will shortly make her 
dedut in the opera of ** Lucia de Lammermoor.” 

Celeste has had recourse to the chivalric story of ‘St. George and the Dra- 
gon,” which will be brought out in magnificent style at the Adelphi Miss 
Woolgar will personate St. George, and Paul Bedford the Dragon The 
libretto is from the “ well labouring pen of Mr. A’Beckett. 

At Drury Lane,‘ Robert Macaire” will be introduced for the first time 
as a comic ballet, in which the pantomimic company attached to this estab- 
lishment will appear, assisted by Mdlle Pelin and Mons. Gasperini, from 
Berlin, their first appearance in England; and also by Mdlles. Adele and 
Louise (as they like to be called), who have acquired considerable tame at 
the Lyceum and other metropolitantheatres. Duprez is about to reappear 
in the opera of * Guillaume Tell,” and also with Eugenie Garcia in ** The 
Bride of Lammermoor.” An opera, by Nicolai, called ** I! Templarie,” is in 
preparation ; and Mr. Balfe is busily engaged upon a new opera, In which 
the composer himself will appear. We have frequently said that an honest 
rivalry works wonders. We must not forget to stete that Anna Thillon 
vill revisit us early in May. Age and Argus, March 22. 

Covent Garden Theatre.—This “temple of the drama ” wakes up oc- 
casionally from its entranced state, and fliugs wide is portals to any adven- 
turous spirit who desires to take the public ear by storm, Mr. Allcroft late- 
ly, and Mr. Lavenu on Tuesday evening last, aided by a host of talent, native 
and foreign, have given monstre concerts within its walls. That of Mr. 
Lavenu was peculiarly attractive, both as to the contents of his programme 
and the names of his assistant artists. The theatre was well attended, and 
we hope that the experiments of these entrepreneurs will afiord safe ground 
for speculation in some cheap concerts, which shall bring the public into 
a close acquaintance with those brilliant talents hitherto limited to more re- 
fined and select circles. Court Journal, March 28, 

Princess’s—B®y one of these contrarieties which occasionally puzzle the 
critical world, Mr. Forrest has achieved a greater success in Aing Lear 
than any character he has attempted. Certainly, looking at his peculiar 
qualifications, no one weuld have expected cven mcderate success. But 
the fact is otherwise, and “‘they now praise who never praised before ;” 
and it is admitted on all hands that his performance is marked with care, 
and totally divested of those peculiarities which have hitherto character- 
ised his style. It is an able piece of acting and may gratify all those who 
do not hold with Charles Lamb as to the utter impossibility of representing 
Lear on the stage. -In his exquisite essay on the ‘* ‘Tragedies of Shak- 
speare,” he affirms, and truly, we think, ‘ the Lear of Shakspeare cannot 
be acted. On the stage we sec nothing but corporeal intirmities and weak- 
ness—the impotence of rage in an cld man tottering about the stage—turned 
out of doors by his daughters ona stormy night—and whom we wish to 
take into shelter and relieve ; but while we read ‘the play we see not Lear 
but we are Lear—we are in his mind—we fare sustained by a grandeur 
which baffles the malice of daughters and storms. ‘The play is beyond all 
art.” If this be true criticism, it is no small praise to say of Mr. Forrest he 
acted Lear well. Court Journa!. 





Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 





Solution to Problem No. 7. ‘ 
White Black. 
R to Q Kt 4 ch KtoQR4 
RtoQR4ch | K takes R 


Kt toQ Bich 


KtoQRa4 
Q Kt P 2 checkmate 





In our last week’s “ Chronicle” we inadvertently gave place to an erras;« 
solution to Problem No.6. The following is the only course of play ie 
which the mate can be forced in three moves :— — 


White. Black. 
B toQ 3 RP1 
BtoQB2 P takes B 
Q Kt P 2 





Problem No, 8, 
By C.H.S. 
White to play, and Checkmate in three moves. 


POSITION. 

White. Black. 
K at Q Kt 4 K atQ R3 
B at K 3 RatQRs 
Kt at Q 2 P at Q Kt 7 
Kt at Q 6 PatQR6 
P atQ Kt 6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H.—** Perpetual check ” constitutes a “ drawn game ;” if, therefore 
your adversary pertinaciously continues checking your King, in the manner 
you state, and you do not choose to abandon your position to silence him, 
the game must be considered “a draw.” With reference to your second 
query, the laws of the game will allow you as many Queens as you can get 
Pawns to the eighth square of the Chess-board. 

** Peter.”—Another time when you should succeed in solving a very in- 
tricate problem in five minutes, we would recommend you to devote five 
minutes more to satisfy yourself that you are correct, as in the present in. 
stance you stale-mate your adversary on the third move. 

A, B. N.—We are much obliged by your communication, and also by your 
good wishes. 

E. J. W.—Your solution is quite correct. We shall be happy to receive 
the problems you refer to, and request that on sending them, you will not 
omit to add the solutions, in order that we may be satisfied of the correct 
statement of the positions, as in the problem which you have furnished us 
with, we think there must be an error. 


Game No. ll. 

















Between Messrs R and B of the N. Y. Chess Club. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. R Mr. B—— Mr. R Mr. B—— 
1 KP2 K P 2 10, QBtoR 3 KP 1 
2, K KttoB3 © Kt to B 3 11. Q to Kt 3 Q Bto K 3 
3. K BtoQ B4 K BtoQ B4 12,QP1 Q@ Ktto R4 
1. Q Kt P 2 B takes P 13. P takes B Kt takes Q 
5 QBP1 K BtoQ R4 i4. PtksK BPch KtoQ2 
6. Castles K BtoQ kt3 15. RtoQ ch BtoQ5 
1. Q@P2 P takes P 16. Kt takes B kK to B 
S. P takes P QP 1 17. BtoK 6 ch K to Kt 
9. KP 1 P takes P Is. KttoB6ch _ resigns, 
Game No. 12. 
Between Messrs. Schulten and Stanley. 
Black. White. , Black. White. 
Mr. Stanley. Mr. Schulten. Mr. Stanley. Mr. Schulten. 
1. K P 2 KP1 24. QRtoQ QtoQ B4 
2.QP2 (2 P 2 25. QRP2 Q Rto K 
5. P takes P P takes P 26. KRto K B to Q 2 
4.QBP2 QBtoK 3 27. BtoK 4 KRtoQ3 
5. ORtrt QBP1 28. BtoQ 3 R takes R 
6. K KttoB3 K BtoQ Kt 5ch | 29. Rtakes R RtoK 3 
7. BtoQ 2 B takes B 30. Rto Q QtoK 2 
s. Q Kt takes B K Kt to B 3 31. QtoQ 2 R toQ 3 
9% KBtoQ3 Castles 32. QBP 1 RtoK B3 
10. Castles KRP 1 33. BtoQ B4ch B inter. 
ll. K Ktto Kk 5 Q Kt to Q 2 34. Rto k P takes P 
12. QKttoK B3 K KttoK 5 35. QtoQR2 Q to her 2 
13. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 36. KRP 1 B takes B 
14. KttoK 5 K B P2 37. Q takes Bch _ R inter. 
15. KBP 1 Kt to K Kt 4 38. Rto K 5 KRPI1 
16. Q toQ B2 BtoK 3 39. R takes P K to Kt 2 
17. QRto K P takes P 40. Q to B 3 ch KtoR2 
is. P takes P Q takes P ch 41. RtoB4 QtoQ Sch 
19. KtoR KRtoB3 42. KtoR2 RtoKs 
20. K BP I Kt to K B 2, 43. R takes P R ch 
21. Kt takes Kt K takes Kt 44. K to Kt 3 RPich 
22. QRtoK5 K kt P1 45, K takes P Q mates 
23. QRto K QKtPl 





The above game throughout is remarkably well played by the second 
player; Black having, in the early part of the game, inadvertently suflered 
the loss of a Pawn, has subsequently no chance of equalizing the contest, 
and the handsome manner in which checkmate is forced from the 4st 
move, is worthy of attention. 


Match by Correspondence. 
Through the medium of the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, and 
the N. Y. Morning News. 





Philadelphia New York. Philadelphia. New York. 
Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. 8. Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. S. 

re eo 4 K P 2 9 KtoB K BP2 

2 KBP? P takes P 10. K Pi P takes P 

3. K KttoB3 K Kt P 2 11. Kttakes P K B to Kt 4 

4. KRP2 K Kt P1 12. QtoK K to B 

5. K Ktto K 5 K Bto K2 13. QBP1 QtoK BS 

6. K BtoQ B4 K KkttoR3 14. KRtoRSD Q Bto Q2 

7.QP2 QP 1 15. Kttakes Bch Q Kt takes Kt 

8. K KttoQ3 B takes P ch 


———, 
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